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The Significance of the Elections 
Three Stages of Our Labor Party Policy 


By Wm. Z. Foster 


N the months preceding the election, as the LaFol- 

lette movement was taking shape and volume, the 

leaders in it made the most extravagant prophesies 
relative to its prospects in the struggle against the 
two old parties. Many of these declared that LaFol- 
lette would certainly be elected. Others expected he 
would carry the entire West. Even the least optimis- 
tic believed he would win enough states to throw the 
presidential election into Congress. The country was 
psychologized with the idea that LaFollette would 
make a great sweep, even the representatives of big 
capital conceding that he was the man that Coolidge 
had to beat. 

The election results have dispelled these exag- 
gerated hopes and fears. Although 5,000,000 ballots 
cast amount to a large vote, the outcome in reality 
constitutes a serious defeat for the LaFollette move- 
ment in view of the previous overestimates of its 
strength. The election shows again the tremendous 
power of the capitalist dictatorship, which by its skill- 
ful playing up of the “red” seare, and by its ruthless 
use of economic terrorism, literally forced millions to 
vote for the representative of big capital, Coolidge. 
The Progressive Movement, and with it the labor un- 
ions that took part, have suffered a major political 
defeat. 

The spectacular appearance of the Progressive 
Movement in its independent role and the consequent 
absorption by it of the farmer-labor party movement 
make it necessary for the Workers Party to reconsider 
its labor party policy. The question raised is whether 
our Party shall continue to carry on a militant cam- 
paign under the slogan of “For a Mass Farmer-Labor 
Party.” The Central Executive Committee, in a state- 
ment published in the Daily Worker on Nov. 7, an- 
swers this question in the negative. It declares that 
it “completely eliminates the immediate possibility of 
the growth of a mass farmer-labor party of indus- 


trial workers and poor farmers, distinct from the 
Workers Party. A general agitation campaign by the 
Workers Party under the slogan of ‘For a Mass Farm- 
er-Labor Party,’ would not be profitable or successful. 
Our chief task in the immediate future is not the 
building of such a farmer-labor party but the streng- 
thening and developing of the Workers Party itself as 
the practical leader of the masses and as the cnly par- 
ty that represents the working class interests and 
knows how to fight for them.” 

This constitutes a reversal of the previous policy, 
and in order for us to understand its causes and im- 
plications, it will be well to examine our labor party 
policy to date in its three political stages: (1) the 
entrance of the Workers Party into the movement for 
a labor party; (2) the withdrawal of the Workers 
Party from the labor party as a definite organization; 
(3) the discarding of the labor party slogan. 


Adoption of Labor Party Policy 


When in 1922 the Workers Party declared in 
favor of participating in the effort to build a labor 
party, we were confronted with a developing move- 
ment of the working masses for political expression 
independent of the two old parties. Under the pressure 
of the “open shop” drive and the complete and con- 
stant betrayal of their interests by the Republican and 
Democratic parties, which the masses had supported 
under the old Gompers policy of rewarding friends 
and punishing enemies, great numbers of crganized 
workers were awakening to the need for some kind 
of a labor party. For four years the number of state 
and local federations of labor on record for such a 
party was rapidly increasing. The growth of the 
Farmer-Labor Party of the United States and the 
Conference for Progressive Political Action were but 
two manifestations of the general movement in favor 
of independent political action by the workers. The 
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oppressed masses were seeking a political instrument 
to use in their own behalf. 

This movement of the workers for a political or- 
ganization of their own offered great advantages to 
the Workers Party. The duty of Communists and the 
general principle by which a Communist mass Party 
must be built is the participation in the daily strug- 
gles of the workers against the capitalist class. The 
growing labor party movement offered us an excellent 
means of reaching the masses with our propaganda 
and of furnishing them with practical leadership in 
this, their first important step towards definite polit- 
ical organization. 

Some elements in our Party looked askance at 
the proposition of workin, for the formation of a labor 
party, but the advantages were so patent that their 
opposition was broken down and the Party launched 
into the campaign. This campaign was waged with 
vigor. It was not long until the Communists became 
the acknowledged leaders of the labor party move- 
ment everywhere. Every place that sufficient con- 
sciousness developed amongst the workers and poor 
farmers for a political organization of their own, our 
hand was in evidence. The consequence was that our 
arty derived the most substantial advantages. The 
Workers Party became a definite and recognized factor 
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in the labor movement. Its gain in experience, pres- 
tige, and influence was invaluable. 


Withdrawal from Farmer-Labor Party 


The first stage of the W. P. labor party policy, 
that is active participation in the struggle to build a 
farmer-labor party, came to an end with the devel- 
opment of the LaFollette movement as distinct from 
the two old parties. This was caused thru the 
swallowing up of the Farmer-Labor Party generally 
by the LaFollette movement. The first active manifes- 
tations of this took place at the St. Paul convention 
of the Farmer-Labor Party on June 17 of this year. 
The growth of sentiment for LaFollette to take the 
field and the likelihood of his doing so upon an inde- 
pendent ticket tended sharply to cut to pieces the 
June 17 convention. LaFollette completed the job by 
his denunciation of that gathering. He succeeded in 
driving out of it most of the mass elements and at- 
tracting them to the July 4 conference of the C. P. P. 
A., where they were quickly absorbed into the general 
LaFollette movement. The National Farmer-Labor 
Party, born at the June 17 convention, was the merest 
shell of an organization. 

This situation made necessary a rapid change of 
policy by the Workers Party. The only basis upon 
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which our Party can afford to participate in a farmer- 
labor party is if this party puts us in contact with 
great masses of workers to whom we can propagate 
our Communist program effectively. This the National 
Farmer-Labor Party emphatically did not do. It was 
composed only of the Workers Party and more or less 
vague numbers of sympathizers. The masses had gone 
to LaFollette. Under these circumstances for the 
Workers Party to support McDonald and Bouck, the 
candidates of the National Farmer-Labor Party, would 
have been a serious error. It would have meant the 
Workers Party doing almost all the work of the cam- 
paign and getting none of the credit for it. It ‘would 
have amounted to what was practically only the Com- 
munist movement making the fight on behalf of non- 
Communist candidates and slogans. 

Confronted by this condition, the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee, after extended debates, unhesitat- 
ingly cut loose from the National Farmer-Labor Party 
and placed its own presidential candidates in the field. 
In substance, the farmer-labor party movement in its 
organized form had become useless to the Workers 
Party as an organizing and propaganda instrument, 
so it had to be dropped. The experience of our Party 
in the campaign showed this policy to be a wise one. 
As it was, the Workers Party was able to place a clear- 
cut Communist program before great masses of work- 
ers for the first time. Invaluable political experience 
was gained in many directions. The casting off of 
the dead body of the Farmer-Labor Party, killed by the 
LaFollette movement, was absolutely essential to the 
life of the Workers Party. 

Discarding Farmer-Labor Party Slogan 


The Workers Party is now entering upon the 
third stage of its policy regarding the farmer-labor 
party movement. This consists in going one step fur- 
ther than dropping the farmer-labor party as an or- 
ganization and also dropping it as a slogan. This 
is necessary because the farmer-labor movement, due 
to its absorption by the LaFollette movement, is no 
longer a living factor in the workers’ struggle, at least 
for the time being. The farmer-labor party movement 
has been destroyed root and branch by the LaFollette 
movement. 

In order to understand this it is profitable to 
glance a moment at the evolution of the modern labor 
party movement in the United States. It is not neces- 
sary to examine here labor party movements that took 
place in the early days of trade unionism. The one 
that is important to us began to take shape about 1918. 
It consisted almost altogether of trade unions, various 
city and state bodies voting to go into politics as or- 
ganizations. Thus it was almost entirely proletarian 
in character—a real labor party movement. In 1920 
this movement, finding its principal center in the 
Labor Party of the United States, headed by John 
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Fitzpatrick, held a convention and broadened its social 
base by setting up an alliance with the more con- 
scious elements among the farmers. It became, con- 
sequently, the Farmer-Labor Party of the United 
States. Thenceforth, all over the country, wherever 
the workers went into politics in masses their organ- 
izations took the form of alliances with the farmers, 
They established farmer-labor parties. 

Now this evolution has proceeded a step furthez. 
The farmer-labor elements have joined forces with the 
petty bourgeoisie generally and have merged into the 
Progressive Movement under the leadership of LaFol- 
lette. At the 1920 convention which founded the 
Farmer-Labor Party of the United States various sec- 
tions of the petty bourgeoisie, organized in the Com- 
mittee of 48, were present and tried to establish an 
alliance with the workers and farmers. But in this 
they failed, although even in that convention they 
proposed LaFollette as the candidate for president. 
Parley Parker Christensen was nominated. It was 
not until the July 4, 1924 conference of the C. P. P. 
A., which endorsed LaFollette, that the farmer-labor 
elements and their organizations were definitely and 
nationally amalgamated with the petty bourgeois ele- 
ments into the Progressive Movement. In thus ex- 
tending their base to include the petty bourgeoisie 
generally the conservative workers in this country 
are simply doing what has been done in Europe. The 
difference is that, whereas in most of the European 
countries the workers have first built up proletarian, 
cr near-proletarian organizations, and then entered 
into alliances with petty bourgeois organizations, here 
in this country they are attempting, in the LaFollette 
movement, to build this alliance with the petty bourge- 
visie from the ground up in the one organization. 

So long as the mass political movement of the 
workers remained in the labor party stage, that is 
merely the labor unions in politics, it offered an ex- 
cellent field of propaganda for Communism. But when 
it reaches the stage of a farmer-labor party, the Com- 
munists had to wage a war against petty bourgeois 
influence by demanding the limitation of the organi- 
zation simply to industrial workers and poor farmers. 
And finally, as it has now passed from the farmer-labor 
stage into that of the Progressive Movement, the center 
of gravity is shifted to the petty bourgeois elements. 
The organization loses its proletarian character and 
adaptability to proletarian ends. The Communists 
are forced to withdraw. The Workers Party could 
not follow the farmer-labor movement into the trap 
of the petty bourgeoisie. 

Now we come to the crux of the situation. This 
alliance of the labor officialdom with the petty bourge- 
oisie, supported by the workers, is an established fact. 
It is true that the Progressive Movement has received 
a setback in the elections. This will hinder its devel- 
opment. Gompers will run back to the old parties and 
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most of the bureaucracy in the unions will do like- 
wise. Pessimism will seize upon the “progressives” 
who will hesitate to form a third party in this situa- 
tion. But the movement, representing as it does the 
discontent of the broad masses of petty bourgeoisie 
and workers, will live, even though it does not crys- 
tallize definitely into a party immediately. In the 
near future insofar as the masses of workers take any 
political action at all, it will be in the shape of this 
alliance with the petty bourgeoisie. 

To break this alliance and to bring the workers 
into political action on their own behalf, is one of the 
big objectives of the Workers Party. This cannot be 
done by the formation or attempted formation of a 
mass farmer-labor party. Only a very small percent- 
age of the workers, and these the most radical, are 
now prepared to break the alliance with the petty 
bourgeoisie. To attempt to form these into a party 
would be merely to set up a rival to the Workers Par- 
ty. This would be sheer folly. The Workers Party 
must absorb these advanced elements directly into its 
own ranks cr, where this cannot be done, to form 
united fronts with their organizations upon vital is- 
sues of the everyday struggle. 

In the era of the developing farmer-labor party 
movement, when masses of workers all over the coun- 
try were demanding a party of their own and before 
this movement was swallowed up by LaFollette’s or- 
ganizations, the advocacy of the slogan “For a Mass 
Farmer-Labor Party” was practical and beneficial for 
the Workers Party. But now, when such a mass 
farmer-labor party is out of the realm of possibility 
for the near future, the advocacy of the slogan in a 
general campaign becomes distinctly detrimental to 
the Workers Party. It would sabotage our organ- 
ization. In the future, as the Progressive Movement 
runs its course, the Workers Party will criticize its 
policies from a Communist standpoint. After doing 
this, then to tell the workers that what they have to do 
is to form a farmer-labor party wou!d not only be rid- 
iculous but would shove the Workers Party into the 
background and ruin its interests. Ir our fight against 
LaFollettism we must not only propose to the work- 
kers a Communist program but also a Communist 
organization. 

When the LaFollette movement swallovved up the 
farmer-labor party movement in the months preceding 
the election it left us with two dead things on our 
hands. One of these was a dead organization, the 
National Farmer-Labor Party, and the other was a 
dead slogan, “For a Mass Farmer-Labor Party.” The 
“entral Executive Committee was quick to see the 
necessity of ridding the Workers Party of the dead 
organization, and now it has also rid the Party of 
the dead slogan. As against the LaFollette movement 
we must raise the slogan not of an impossible farmer- 
labor party but of the Workers Party. Now, more 
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than ever, the Workers Party must throw itself into 
all the struggles of the working class, political and 
industrial, establishing the widest mass contacts and 
leading those struggles into ever-widening fields and 
for ever-growing demands. Not a retreat to sectarian. 
ism, nor the creation of opportunistic substitutes for 
Communism, but immediate and direct participation 
of the Workers Party in all phases of the class strug. 
gle. 





Anatole France 





“THE GREAT ARTIST WHO 


HAS JUST PASSED 
FROM OUR MIDST, THE CLEVER AND GOOD MAN, 
WHOSE WORKS WILL IN THE FAR-OFF TIME BE THE 
APOLOGISTS OF THE CAPITALIST CULTURE OF THE 
19TH CENTURY, CARRIES IN HIS FRAIL AND AGED 
ARMS ALL THAT IS BEST IN DEMOCRACY IN ITS CLOS- 


ING EPOCH.” Victor Serge. 
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A Visit With Sun Yat Sen 


By Alfred Wagenknecht 


CCORDING to the best circles in Shanghai, Dr. 

Sun Yat Sen was dead. International imperial- 
ism hugged this rumor to its bosom and hoped for days 
for its verification. The foes of imperialism also hoped 
and wondered whether a dirty thirty pieces of silver 
had at last reached a Judas and robbed them of their 
foremost leader. 

In Canton, a few weeks later, we were visited one 
sunny afernoon by Liao Chung-hai, the Civil Governor 
of Kwangtung province. Thus officially the labor re- 
presentatives of the Philippine independence move- 
ment, and I, were invited to visit Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 

The trip to Honan, where the Generalissimo has 
his headquarters, for Dr. Sun is the head of the South 
China army, has its military aspects. Canton and 
Kwangtung was under martial law. The merchants 
and compradoras, whom imperialism was feeding with 
profits and commissions, had organized successive 
strikes against the Sun Yat Sen government. Mer- 
chant’s Volunteer Corps, true fascisti bands, had been 
organized by them, armed by them, drilled by them. 

The automobile which awaited us in front of our 
hotel was guarded by soldiers. We stepped into the 
car, the soldiers mounted the running boards, revolv- 
ers were drawn, and amid continuous piercing shrieks 
of the auto-horn we raced down the Bund, traffic 
scattering to the curbs. 


Two miles behind us. We stepped from the 


_ automobile aboard a speed-boat which literally shot 


us across the Canton river. Upon the floating wharf 
immediately facing the entrance gate of the headquar- 
ters of Dr. Sun, we were confronted by the first detach- 
ment of his body-guard. The command of “Attention! 
Present arms!” was responded to by Governor Liao 
with a deep bow and the removal of his hat to the 
soldiers. We, each in our own way, attempted similarly 
to convey our high regard to a soldiery armed to fight 
against the imperialist plunderers who hope to suck 
China bone-dry. 

A wait of five minutes brought Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
from some distant inner recess into the reception room 
to which we had been conducted. His walk was firm, 
his carriage erect, his eyes clear and friendly. With- 
out a word having been spoken he became one of us, a 
massenmensch, dangerous if a demagogue but invalua- 
ble if a true leader in a revolutionary mass movement. 

A hand-shake all around and we took our places at 
the conference table. “What do you think of Philippine 
independence, Dr. Sun?” was the question immediately 
asked by one of the Filipino representatives. Dr. Sun, 
in a brief ten seconds, looked keenly at each of the 
five Filipinos present and then answered by asking, 
“How large is your army?” 


To the Philippine representatives, who had for 
years been attempting to win their liberation by peace- 
fully penetrating the bourgeoisie of the United States 
and its parliamentary machine at Washington, this 
answer caused surprise. They at once and very force- 
fully entered into long explanations, centering around 
the impossibility of the Filipinos ever winning their 
independence by the methods America used against 
England in 1776. Dr. Sun listened and when argu- 
ment had at last been completed, curtly, but with an 
indulgent smile, replied: “Every state is predicated 
upon force.” 

The development of people’s revolutionary parties 
in all the colonies and semi-colonies of the orient, 
their mass composition and discipline, the need for an 
alliance between such liberation parties so that all 
suppressed peoples of the Far East might make com- 
mon cause against international imperialism, close 
cooperation with revolutionary workers’ and peasants’ 
parties of the Oecident, one mighty organization of the 
proletariat of the world, all the oppressed in a victor- 
ious battle against the oppressors—these constituted 
the subjects of conversation for the next hour. 

It seemed to me that the old Sun Yat Sen that 
Shanghai and Hong Kong knew was dead. But in 
his place stands a new Sun Yat Sen, more formidable 
and powerful than the old. It is a Sun Yat Sen, so 


I surmise, who having discovered the significance of 
November 7, having studied the strategy of the Rus- 
sian workers, peasants and soldiers in their victory 
over the imperialists of the world, now knows how. 

It was in this spirit and as a message to the rev- 
olutionary masses of America, that I accepted from 
him his autographed photograph. 





Dr. Sun Yat SEN, PRESIDENT OF 
Soutu CHINA AND LEADER oF Kuo MIN Tane, Parry or 


THE REPUBLIC OF 


THE RevVOLUTIONARY NATIONALISTS OF CHINA, SUR- 
ROUNDED BY FILIPINO REPRESENTATIVES, AT THE Heap- 
QUARTERS OF Kuo Min Tanc, Canton. 
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Latin-America Prepares For Gompers 
By Bertram D. Wolfe 


HE left wing of the Mexican Labor movement and the 
T Communist Party of Mexico are laying their plans for a 
“warm” reception to Samuel Gompers, President of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor and of the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor, when that worthy comes to Mexico on No- 
vember 31, to grace the ceremony of inauguration of the new 
“labor government” under President Calles, and to preside 
over the fourth Congress of the Pan-American Federation. 


The walls of the City of Mexico will be plastered with 
placards reading: “Down with the Agent of Yankee Imperial- 
ism in the Latin-American Labor Movement;” “Gompers is 
America’s Greatest Strikebreaker;” “Gompers Favors the 
Occupation of Haiti;” “‘25 to 35 Per Cent More Wages for 
Americans than for Latin-Americans in the Canal Zone— 
recommendation of Gompers;” “Gompers Opposes Social- 
ism;” “Gompers is the Enemy of Workers’ Russia,” etc. 


In the Congress of the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor, he will find a left-wing group determined to prevent his 
re-election as president of that body. That left-wing group, 
in spite of the decision of most left-wing labor bodies in 
Latin-America not to send delegates to “Gompers’ Federa- 
tion,” and in spite of the hand-picked delegates whose ex- 
penses are paid by the purchased governments set up by the 
American marines in Central America, and in spite of the 
treacherous collusion of Luis N. Morones and other Gompers 
henchmen in the Mexican Federation of Labor—that left 
wing group may develop a strength that will surprise Samuel. 


Gompers Organizes the Pan-American Federation. 


The l*an-American Federation of Labor is Gompers’ sub- 
stitute for Amsterdam. It is the Monroe Doctrine applied 
to tne American labor movement. Gompers organized it dur- 
ing the administration of President Wilson to aid that altru- 
istic gentleman in his designs for the “pacification and civ- 
ilization” of Latin-America. While Wilson sent troops to 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, Cuba, Nicaragua, Mexico, etc., he sent 
Gompers to talk to them about the benevolent intentions of 
the United States, the glories of American Democracy and 
the greatness of President Wilson. Also he was to persuade 
the Latin-American workers to favor entrance into the war 
on the side of the Allies, to favor the fourteen points and the 
many-pointed Versailles treaty, and he was to be so “big- 
brotherly” that the Latin-American workers would not unite 
against American Imperialism and organize a continental 
labor revolt against its brutal attacks. 


In these plans Gompers found willing tools in the con- 
servative leaders of the supposedly “socialist” Mexican labor 
movement. Luis N. Morones, first General-Secretary and big 
chief of the Mexican Federation, became his chief supporter, 
and later Roberto Haberman, former California Socialist, be- 
came errand-boy or go-between for Gompers and Morones, get- 
ting a sort of commutation ticket between Washington, D. 
Cc. and Mexico, D. F. where the two great labor leaders 
“direct” their respective movements. Haberman also be- 


came a sort of publicity-man to explain how Gompers was 
“fighting” American Imperialism and aiding Latin-America, 
His “copy” consists of a wild tale as to how Secretary of 
State Hughes withdrew battleships from Mexican waters in 
twenty-four hours, when Gompers tipped him off that they 
didn’t belong there. 

Let us examine Gompers’ “services” to Latin-America 
and see why he is to get such a rousing reception when he 
comes down here at the end of November to preside over 
the fourth Congress of the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor. 


How Gompers “Fought” American Imperialism. 


After many preliminary conversations during the war- 
period, the Pan-American Federation of Labor was organized 
in Laredo, Texas, in a conference that lasted from Novem- 
ber 13 to 16, 1918. There were seventy-five representatives 
present from the American Federation of Labor, from the 
Mexican Federation, and from more or less imaginary labor 
movements of Guatemala, Costa Rica, Salvador and Colom- 
bia. 

William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor in the American 
cabinet, represented Woodrow Wilson officially. Sam Gomp- 
ers represented him unofficially. Pablo de la Garza repre- 
sented President Carranza of Mexico officially. Luis N. 
Morones represented him unofficially. Governor Hunt of 
Arizona also graced the ceremonies. The representatives of 
the little Latin-American countries under the control of 
American marines, also represented their governments. 
All in all, it was like a pocket-edition of the Amsterdam in- 
ternational, except that its delegates, in place of represent- 
ing so-called “Labor Governments,” represented frankly cap- 
italist governments. (This year Morones will represent the 
“Labor government” of President Cailes.) 


The Way of an Imperialist Is Hard. 


Even as in Amsterdam, hesitant left wing and rank- 
and-file expressions sometimes disturb the peace and quiet 
of the great European labor statesmen, so here, from the 
very first, similar conflicts arose and disturbed the quiet hap- 
piness of Gompers, bound on his noble mission of peace and 
civilization. 

In Amsterdam the bombshell that broke up the fun was 
the question: “What have you done with Liebknecht and 
with Luxemburg?” In Laredo: “What have you done with 
the I. W. W.?” 

The Mexican delegates proposed a resolution for the 
release of the I. W. W. war-time prisoners. Gompers was 
indignant and roared forth his righteous wrath against the 
resolution and against the I. W. W. who were supposed to 
have committed the crime of opposing the war or the worse 
one of striking for better conditions during the war. The 
astonished Mexicans promptly forgot their resolution. 

Gompers, as befits a great labor statesman and an agent 
of the House of Morgan, proposed a resolution approving the 
peace terms, the League of Nations and its proposed Labor 
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Code. He forgot the fact that the Latin-American countries 
had not participated in the war. The Mexican delegates 
pointed this out, but finally voted for the resolution “subject 
to subsequent ratification by the Mexican Federation of 
Labor,” and the shameful peace-treaty and the bandit League 
were endorsed. 

A permanent federation was voted, to include the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Central America and South America. 
The objects stated were: 

(1) To better conditions for emigrants from one coun- 
try to another. (To this day the Mexican workers are ex- 
ploited shamelessly in the beet and cotton fields of the 
United States and Gompers does not lift a finger. The Mexi- 
can government sanitary officer at Juarez reported at the 
end of 1923 that all of the large number of Mexican workers 
deported from the United States as insane were driven insane 
by cruel exploitation.) 

(2) To promote a better understanding between the 
nations of the two Americas and their peoples. (It’s only 
unreasonableness or lack of education that makes Latin- 
America fail to “understand” why American troops should 
be in Nicaragua, Honduras, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, Cuba and Mexico!) 

The other objectives are similar. 

Thanking Wilson for Santo Domingo. 

The second Congress in 1919 was uneventful. Again 
the big federations cf Argentine, Chile, and others, remained 
away. Gompers was elected president, Canuto Vargas of 
Arizona, Secretary, and James Lord, “expert on 
was elected treasurer. 

The third Congress, held in January, 1921, in Mexico 
City, brought a new storm. Argentinian workers again sent 


Mexico,” 





Vargas Ree , 


Cornmurnney 
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57 
a contemptuous answer to the invitation. Chile, Uruguay, 
and others were conspicuous by their absence. But in‘spite 
of the absence of powerful mass organizations, the Latin- 
American delegates were so up in arms against the continued 
occupation of Santo Domingo by American troops that’ they 
demanded a protest to the American government. This is 
not surprising because even the governments these “labor 
delegates” represented, were outraged, and attacked the 
occupation. : 
But Gompers, loyal battler for the House of Morgan, 
fought the protest resolution with all the arts at his com- 
mand. It passed. As President of the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Samuel Gompers was ordered to send a tele 
gram of protest, signed by him, to the American president. 
He did not send it. , 
The convention lasted nine days, and near the end, a 
delegate demanded to know why the telegram had not been 
sent. “I dori’t like the wording; the text must be modified,” 
said Gompers. As it was near the elose of the convention, 
there was no time to “correct” the telegram to suit the 
tastes of his excellency. So the editing of it was committed 
to his tender mercies. The cable he finally sent thanked the 
American government for having sent troops into Santo Do- 
mingo and having “restored order,” and added a request for 
the withdrawal of those. troops now that the United State’ 
had done all the good it could for that hapless island. (Néed- 
less to say, the troops were not withdrawn.) 


Gompers’ “Services” to Latin-American Workers. : 

The Communists and the left wing elements generally 
in Latin-America are making every effort to prevent Gomp- 
ers from being reelected again in December, 1924 as Presi- 
dent of the Pan-American Federation of Labor. In this they 
have an easier task than the Communists in the United States 
have in their efforts to prevent his reelection to the presi- 
dency of the American Federation of Labor. The presence 
of the representatives of Latin-American workers, gives the 
Communists a powerful weapon in the exposure of Gompers’ 
record of repeated services to American imperialism and 
repeated injuries to Latin-American workers. 

Wide-spread publicity is being given the Santo Domingo 
incident, telling how Gompers thanked the American govern- 
ment for sending troops to Santo Domingo when he was 
ordered to denounce it for the same act. t 

Gompers, as usual, is also providing fresh ammunition. 
In the American Federationist for March, 1924, he publishes 
his report of an investigation made by him of conditions of 
labor in the Panama Canal Zone. In spite of the fact that 
the Zone in question is a strip of land stolen from a Latin- 
American country (Colombia) by force thru the fake revolu- 
tion engineered by President Roosevelt and carried thru by 
the American marines, Gompers calls all Latin-Americans 
in the canal area, “aliens.” He recommends that “aliens” 
be not employed except in unskilled labor; that all other 
positions be filled by citizens of the United States; and where 
it is impossible to secure “all-American” labor that the Latin: 
American “aliens” should be paid from 25 to 35 per cent less 
than the citizens of the United States working at the same 
jobs. That is the friendship for Latin-American workers on 
the part of Gompers of which Calles and Morones and even 
Gompers boast. 7 

In the same report Gompers adds a gratuitous insult to 
the Latin-American and Negro population of Haiti struggling 
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for its independence and longing for the day when the work- 
ers of the United States will compel their government to 
withdraw its troops from that unhappy island country. Gomp- 
ers was seized with the bright idea of stopping in Haiti and 
asking General Russel, American Charge d’Affaires and Con- 
sul Ray how Haiti liked being invaded. He also asked the 
dummy president, ruling by the grace of the American troops. 
Naturally, he is able to report that Haiti is delighted with 


the invasion. But let Gompers talk for himself: 


“At Haiti,” he naively :cports, “the vessel stopped for a 
(Lots of time for Sammy to whitewash an in- 
vasion which he approves of in advance.) . . “I called 
upon General Russel and Mr. Bray, American consul. Gen- 
eral Russel told what the Americans had done to make the 
country safe for its inhabitants” (3,000 of them have been 
killed by American troops) “and to advance it from its primi- 
tive state. A road has been built over the hills for 70 miles 
into a territory almost unknown.” (The Roman conquerors 
also used to build military roads.) “I asked General Russel 


few hours.” 


what was the feeling of the Haitians toward the United 
States. He said it was excellent. 
“. . ,. . I then asked President Borno (of Haiti) 


the same question: ‘What are the relations bétween the 
United States and Haiti?’ President Borno said they were 
very friendly. I then mentioned that from time to time there 
appeared in the press of the United States denunciations of 
the American government and demands that the marines be 
President Borno smiled and said: 
‘It is only the outs that are dissatisfied.’”’ (Only the disin- 
herited and the despoiled, Mr. Gompers, are ever 


taken from the island. 


dissatis- 


fied. That's why President Gompers and President Borno are 
satisfied with American capitalism and American imperial- 
ism.) 


The president of Haiti continued enlightening Gompers. 
Of the protests of the bleeding Haitian people he explained: 


“One, two, or three men might some day send out a state- 
ment contrary to what is the opinion of the great majority of 
Naturally, people in the United States 
may think that there is some basis for the charges made. 
But there is not. We have the most friendly relations and 
General Russel has proved a great friend to Haiti.” 


the Haitian people. 


It is publicity given to facts like these that may cost 
yompers the presidency of the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor when it meets in Mexico City in December. He 


nearly lost it in the Congress of 1921, when the opposition to 
him was so strong that almost all Latin-Americans wanted to 
prever. his reelection. They united on Morones, president 
of the Mexican Federation of Labor and tool of Gompers. 
Morones was clever enough to keep quiet until after the 
nominations were closed, and then resign, leaving Gompers 
as the only candidate. Even at that, Gompers received only 
the votes of the delegates from Santo Domingo (picked by 
the American government), Porto Rico (American colony) 
and the United States. The others did not vote. 


To save Gompers, Morones is likely to point out that 
Gompers supported the Obregon government against the De 
La Huerta revolt in 1923. But so did the National City Bank. 
So did Mr. Hughes. So did the house of Morgan. So did 
the oil interests. They supported Obregon against the Fas- 
cist revolt of De La Huerta because (1) the latter was backed 
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by British oil interests; (2) Qbregon had recognized the tre- 
mendous debt which, with interest, will amount to $2,000, 
000,000; (3) Obregon had agreed to emasculate Article 27 
of the Mexican constitution, which protects the natural re- 
sources from foreign imperialism. He agreed to nullify it 
by declaring it non-retroactive in respect to oil and mineral 
steals already made by American interests. (They own two- 
thirds of the oil lands and four-fifths of the mineral lands 
now under exploitation.) And (4) Obregon had agreed to 
recognize the claims of American citizens for damages suf- 
fered in the Mexican revolutions. For these reasons of great 
weight to labor statesmen such as Gompers, he, along with 
Morgan, Rockefeller (National City Bank), Coolidge and 
Hughes, supported Obregon against De La Huerta. 


And as to the childish story which Haberman circulates 
to the effect that Hughes does what Gompers tells him and 
withdraws battleships at the command of the “labor dictator” 
of the United States, we shall turn that legend inside out 
and point out that Hughes does what Morgan tells him to, 
and Gompers does what Hughes tells him to. Hughes does 
not-oppose recognition of Russia, or favor Obregon, or send 
or withdraw battleships, or keep troops in Haiti or Santo 
Domingo, because Gompers tells him to, but Gompers 3up- 
ports Obregon or opposes Russian recognition or praises the 
occupation of Haiti because Hughes tells him to. Or, more 
correctly, both of them do what Morgan tells them to, and 
Gompers is the agent of Morgan in Latin-America. Unless 
the Communists succeed in December, Morgan will continue 
to be the real boss of the Pan-American Federation of Labor. 





UNION OF THE PROLETARIAT AND THE OPPRESSED PEOPLE 
Trotsky with Lunion, French Negro, and 
Nguen-Ai-Quack, China. 
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Struggle For Unity in the World 


Labor Movement 
By A. Losovsky 


N its development the labor movement has under- 
gone very many crises. One of the most important 
crises, from the point of view of its character and 

effects, was the split of the national and international 
labor movement. The roots and source of the split can 
be found in the European war when the leading ele- 
ments of the socialist parties and labor unions tied up 
the destinies of the labor organizations with those of 
their native capitalism. That is where the chronology 
of the split in the labor movement should be begun, 
that is where the cause of the long and bitter struggle 
within labor lies. 

Four years of war and six years of peace opened 
the eyes of the working masses to the source of the 
weakness of labor. Experience has shown that the 
more submissive the socialist parties and the trade un- 
ions were to the bourgeoisie, the more enthusiastic the 
labor leaders were in defending the capitalist system, 
the more deeply did they drive the wedge into labor, 
and the weaker did it grow in face of the native and 
international bourgeoisie. The history of the last ten 
years is the history of the fall of the social-democratic 
parties and reformist unions, the history of the slow 
regeneration of the proletarian forces through the 
creation of Communist Parties, revolutionary unions 
and minorities. The split of the political parties, the 
separation of all the healthy proletarian elements were 
preliminary conditions for the liquidation of the crisis. 

The process of the formation of Communist Par- 
ties began in every country, with the exception of Rus- 
sia, together with the outbreak of military action and 
found its international expression in the formation of 
the Communist International, whose Fifth Anniver- 
sary and whose successes we have recently celebrated. 
While the political labor movement put the question 
of the speediest formation of Communist Parties point 
blank before all the revolutionary elements, the inter- 
ests of the labor movement demanded the mainten- 
ance of a united trade union movement at any price 
and a struggle within it for a revolutionary program 
and revolutionary tactics. 

There was no contradiction in the fact that the 
revolutionary workers split on the one hand the social- 
democratic and the so-called independent parties in 
order to create revolutionary Communist organiza- 
tions, and on the other hand struggled with all their 
energy against those Communists who were deter- 
mined to split the Wade unions at all costs. The dif- 
ference in the characters of these two labor organiza- 


tions forces the Communists to adopt different poli- 
cies towards them in order to gain one and the same 
end, the conquest of the masses. In any case, the 
birth of Communist Parties has been accompanied 
everywhere by the slogan: “Struggle for united trade 
unions, struggle against the theory of the destruction 
of the unions,” and where such ideas did arise, ‘the 
Communist International declared a most relentless 
war upon them. 

But if the Communist International has always 
struggled against the splits of the labor movement, 
why has the Red International of Labor Unions been 
created? The Red International of Labor Unions was 
created after the Amsterdam International had thrown 
in its lot with the League of Nations, after the Amster- 
dam International, together with the representatives 
of the biggest employers’ organizations, had begun to 
strangle the revolutionary labor movement in every 
country, after the Amsterdam International had de- 
clared a ruthless war upon the Russian Revolution and 
the Communist International. At the beginning of 
1920, the discontent with the old program and tactics 
had already taken shape, but this discontent was still 
insufficiently clear and ideologically indefinite. It was 
necessary to introduce unity into this variety, to 
gather the revolutionary forces of the world labor 
movement around an ideological and organizational 
center, to work out a clear line and establish a joint 
revolutionary front in the fight against the corrupting 
influence of reformism. Hence the organization of 
the R. I. L. U. in 1920 and its further growth. From 
its very inception the R. I. L. U. emphatically opposed 
the split of the trade unions. This can be seen from 
the following facts: 

(1) The R. I. L. U. opposed the slogan of the 
destruction of the unions. 

(2) The R. I. L. U. has proposed to the Amster- 
dam International to re-establish the unity of the 
French and Czecho-Slovakian labor movements. 

(8) At all of its Congresses, the R. I. L. U. has 
adopted decisions urging all the revolutionary unions 
to join the respective industrial internationals. 

(4) The R. I. L. U. has openly declared on several 
occasions that as soon as the revolutionary unions are 
admitted to the respective industrial internationals, 
the International Propaganda Committees would be 
dissolved. 

(5) At its Second Congress the R. I. L. U. raised 
the slogan of the united front and it has since repeat- 
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Russian AND BritisH TrapE Union LEADERS FRATERNISE AT Hui, ENGLAND 
Second from the left is M. Tomsky, Chairman of All-Russian Council of Trade Unions; third is George Hicks, President 
of British Building Workers’ Union. 


edly urged joint action upon the Amsterdam Interna 
tional. 

(6) At the Hague International Peace Congress 
the R. I. L. U. attempted to propose the united front 
with the Amsterdam International. Similar attempts 
were made uiter the occupation of the Ruhr, and prior 
to and after the Frankfort conference. 

(7) The R. I. L: U 
united front in the trade union movement as a first 
step towards organizational unity of the broken sec 
tions. 


has always considered the 


(8) Whenever a tendency to split the trade 
unions began to develop within the Comintern and 
R. I. L. U., the latter always emphatically opposed 
this tactic, championing the unity of the labor move- 
ment by all the means and forces available to it. 

All these facts are known to anyone who has fol 
lowed more or less attentively the activity of the R. I. 
L. U., who is acquainted with the decisions of its Con- 


gresses and of its Executive Bureau. In fighting for 


unity, the R. I. L. U. was not based upon any abstract 
considerations, but upon a desire to enhance labor’s 
capacity of resisting advancing capital by means of 
united labor organizations. 

How did the Amsterdam International and the 
organizations affiliated to it respond to the action of 
the R. I. L. U? By frantic baiting and expulsion of 
Communists from the labor unions. Had the R. I. 
L. U. guided itself by the same motives as the Amster- 
damers, that is, by a desire to rid itself of its oppon- 
ents by any means, a split all along the line would 
have been an accomplished fact. However, in this 
question the R. [. L. U. did not base its decision upon 
the sentiments of individual revolutionary workers, 
but upon the interests of the class struggle, and there- 
fore, in spite of all provocations, it has remained at its 
old position, against splits and for unity. 

The Third Congress of the R. I. L. U. drew a logi- 
cal conclusion from the four years’ struggle for unity. 
The external situation has become more favorable to 
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unity in spite of the increasing destructive tendencies 
on the part of the reformists. The situation became 
more favorable because the realization of the neces- 
city of unity penetrated the minds of the broad 
masses. It has found a reflection, incomplete and dis- 
torted as it may be, even in the heads of many of the 
leaders of the Amsterdam International. In connec- 
tion with the bourgeois policy of the Labor Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, a change has taken place in the 
labor movement of that country. All this together 
creates a favorable situation for the successful prose- 
eution to the logical end of the struggle for a united 
world labor movement. It was such a logical conclus- 
ion that the Third Congress of the R. I. L. U. made in 
proclaiming the slogan of the merging of the two Inter- 
nationals by means of an International Unity Con- 
gress. 

It should be admitted that both at the congresses 
of the Comintern and R. I. L. U., this question aroused 
opposition, due chiefly to the fact that the opponents 
of this slogan had not fully comprehended the tactic 
of the R. I. L. U. and Comintern in the trade union 
movement. It met with special opposition on the 
part of the German delegation, which saw in the slo- 
gan of the merging of the two Internationals “oppor- 
tunism” and even “Menshevism.” May we not ask 
these comrades, why Communists may be in one na- 
tional organization with reformists, and not in an 
international one? Those opposing it paid a tribute, 
without realizing it themselves, to the splitting tenden- 
cies manifested by a certain section of the German 
workers. Approaching this question seriously, it is 
perfectly obvious that the fears have absolutely no 
ground. Our desire for unity must be shown by deeds, 
and the proposal for the calling of an international 
unity congress is the best proof that to us unity is 
not an empty phrase or manoeuver, as some “wise” 
comrades think. 

The Central Council of the German Communist 
Party adopted a resolution on this question which has 
everything but clearness. It is said there that the slo- 
gan for amalgamation of the two internationals should 
be understood in the sense that such amalgamation 
can take place only on the basis of the program of the 
R. I. L. U. All great things are simple, but not all 
simple things are great. I must disillusion the Ger- 
man comrades and tell them that to understand the 
decision of the R. I. L. U. and of the Comintern in 
this way is not to understand it at all. Of course, it 
would be best had everybody recognized the R. I. L. U. 
platform, but what need would there be of talking of 
amalgamation of the two Internationals? Were all 
to recognize the R. I. L. U. platform there would be 
nothing to discuss. Are not we proposing amalgama- 
tion of the two Internationals, the creation of a 
united international, in spite of the fact that half of 
the workers organized in the trade unions do not recog- 
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nize the R. I. L. U. platform? We have not the least 
fear of finding ourselves in one international organiza- 
tion with those who do not recognize our platform. 
Our program has been recognized by history, and it 
will be ultimately recognized by the whole working 
class. This is entirely sufficient to make us perfectly 
unafraid to conduct a struggle for our ideas on the 
wide arena of a United International. This proposal 
of unity is not, as some comrades think, an exclusive 
combination of the leaders of the R. I. b. U. and of 
the Amsterdam International. No, such things are not 
done by means of exclusive combinations. Unity in 
the world labor movement can be established only if 
we succeed in arousing tens of millions of proletar- 
ians, in getting them interested in this campaign. 

Some comrades have been so fearful of reformism 
that they ask anxiously: “And what will happen if 
the Amsterdam International accepts our proposal and 
agrees to an international unity congress?” To this 
we reply: “Splendid, we will be the first to hail the 
acceptance of this proposal by the Amsterdam Interna- 
tional, for our unity resolution is intended to establish 
such unity.” “And if you are in a minority in the 
United International?” ask these same comrades. “If 
we are in the minority, we will fight for a majority, 
and we hope to win such a majority.” “Are you ready 
to attend an international unity congress without any 
preliminary conditions?” the comrades fearing oppor- 
tunism continue to ask. “Yes, we are ready to go to 
an international unity congress without preliminary 
conditions. The relation of forces at the unity con- 
gress will determine the program and tactics of the 
United International.” “But should the Amsterdam- 
ers raise preliminary conditions, what then?” “The 
negotiations will show, if such will take place, which of 
the preliminary conditions raised by both sides are ac- 
ceptable to both sides, and which are not. The working 
masses will judge between us.” “But should the Am- 
sterdamers reject all negotiations?” our comrades per- 
sistently continue to question. “So much the worse 
for them. We will not give up our struggle for unity. 
The Amsterdamers did not want the united front but 
this did not cause us to give it up. The same is true 
of this question.” 

Our struggle for unity is calculated upon the 
masses and is based very little upon the good will and 
sentiments of the leaders. Inasmuch as unity of the 
world labor movement is what the masses need, we 
must fight for it and mobilize the great masses against 
those who obstruct it. And that unity is menaced is 
beyond doubt. There is danger from various sides. 
First, from the right wing of the Amsterdam Interna- 
tional. This was manifested at the Vienna congress, 
where the right Amsterdamers endeavored to make the 
resolution as obscure as possible in order to leave 
themselves all sorts of loopholes. After the Vienna 
Congress the Bureau of the Amsterdam International 
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A section of a meeting addressed by A. 

sent a letter to the All-Russian Central Council of 

Trade Unions proposing to open negotiations on the 

the Vienna naively assuming that 
the Russian unions would fail to note the trick. 

The Amsterdamers conduct 

tions on unity on the basis of two preliminary condi- 

tions: 


basis of decisions, 


propose to negotia- 


(1) They are prepared to negotiate on/y with the 
Russian unions and only on the affiliation of the Rus 
sian unions to Amsterdam. 
affiliation must be based 
upon the program and constitution of the Amsterdam 
International. 

That the right 
is natural. 


(2) The negotiations on 
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not participate in the working out of the program and 
constitution of the Amsterdam International and has 
no reason for accepting them as preliminary condi- 
tions. 

Thus the right 
sabotage. 


Amsterdamers are engaged in 
There is nothing strange about this, 
botage of the unity of the world labor movement is 
their Such activity is quite understand- 
able. But what is less understandable is the participa- 
tion in such combinations of representatives of the 
left wing. Do the leaders of the left wing of the Am- 
sterdam International suppose that this is the shortest 
road towards the establishment of unity in the world 
labor movement? If they think so, they will soon pe- 
come convinced of the erroneousness of their point of 
view. Some of the leaders of the Amsterdam Interna- 
tional apparently suppose it possible to dictate condi- 
tions, forgetting that conditions are worked out in 
accordance with the real relation of forces. The real 
relation of in the labor movement is far from 
what the right and even the left wing Amsterdamers 
think. That is why both the former and the latter may 
be advised to throw out of their heads the idea that 
they can foree their will upon the revolutionary move 
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ment. Nothing but confusion will result for them 
from this sort of policy. 


What is the explanation of this policy of the 
Amsterdam International? The explanation is that 
there are a number of people within the Amsterdam 
International who are ready to split it rather than 
agree to unity with the revolutionary workers. At the 
international congress of metal workers, the French 
representative stated that should the Russian union 
be admitted into the International, the French union 
would withdraw from it. To those who formed a life 
and death alliance with the bourgeoisie, to the under- 
tones of the left bloc, to those standing on their hind 
legs before Herriot and occupying the footboard of 
the government chariot—to those of course, a split is 
preferable to unity. It is necessary at all costs to 
break the will for further splits and destruction of the 
labor movement existing among a considerable section 
of the Amsterdam Internaitonal. How can this be 


done? 


This can be done only if all the revolutionary or- 
ganizations affiliated to the R. I. L. U. and all the 
Communist Parties realize that the struggle for unity 
of the world labor movement is a struggle to be waged 
seriously and for a long time to come, that it is not 
a manoeuver, not a chess move, but a real desire to 
establish unity in the world labor movement in accord- 
ance with the demand of the masses. This unity can- 
not be established by mere negotiations between the 
leading elements of the R. I. L. U. and of the Amster 
dam International. Unity can be the result only of 
long, determined, systematic wor’. among the masses. 
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It is necessary to make millions and tens of mil- 
lions of proletarians take a stand on whether they 
prefer unity to a split. It is necessary to explain in 
the every day work of the R. I. L. U. adherents (the 
struggle for shop committees, for the eight hour day, 
the organization of the unorganized, the creation of 
militant leadership, the work among the youth and 
women, the struggle against reparations and the 
Dawes plan, the anti-militarist work, the fight for the 
liberation of the colonies, etc.) that the principal con- 
dition for the success of the struggle is the creation 
of unity in the national and international trade union 
movement. Of course, if we merely talk of unity 
without linking it up with the everyday struggle of 
the masses, we will not move a step forward. But if 
we link up our everyday struggle against national and 
international capital, our battles for the eight-hour 
day, the better condition of labor, our defensive and 
offensive action, with the question of the unity of the 
labor organizations, we will rally the masses round 
this slogan and make it the militant cry of tens ef mil- 
lions of proletarians. 

How much time will be needed to establish unity, 
it is difficult to state. If this depended only upon us, 
very little time would be required. But since this de- 
pends upon the reformists, it is possible that it will 
require much time, for we shall encounter desperate 
sabotage on the part of all the deadly enemies of Com- 
munism. However, no matter how many efforts may 
be required, the Comintern and the Red International 
of Labor Unions will follow the chosen path and will 
secure, in spite of the sabotage of the reformists, unity 
in the national and international labor movement. 


Progress of the International Unity Movement 


HAT the movement for international unity, initiated by 

the Red International of Labor Unions, is profoundly af- 
fecting the labor movement is demonstrated by the corres- 
pondence now going on bet ween the Amsterdam International 
and the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions. Below we 
reproduce the letter sent to the Russian Unions by Amster- 
dam under date of September 11, and received in Moscow on 
September 20, together with the reply of the Russian Unions. 


Letter From Amsterdam to Moscow. 


Our Executive Committee at its meeting of Sept. 11, con- 
sidered your communication of the 26th, and authorized us to 
send the following reply: 

It was always our desire which we expressed on several 
occasions to restore the organizational unity of the trade 
union movement for the splitting of which we assume no re- 
sponsibility. We are also in agreement with you when you 
say that “the struggle between labor and capital, which is 
becoming ever sharper, can succeed only when the forces 
of the economic proletarian organizations will be concen- 
trated and when the unity of the international trade union 
movement will become an accomplished fact.” 

It is necessary, however, to understand clearly that there 
is a fundamental difference between the policies which you 


recognize as basic to your activities and the policies which 
we are following, a difference which is much more than one 
of degree. It is very difficult therefore, to harmonize these 
two so widely-departing points of view. But we are ready 
to make all efforts to solve this problem. 

However, before we feel in a position to enter into nego- 
tiations as you propose, it is our desire to have you give us 
in written form something concrete to serve as a basis for 
discussion, and in order that we may see upon what points 
of principle and tactics an agreement would be possible. We 
therefore request you to send us such a written proposal by 
which we could judge whether there is a common basis for 
agreement. 

As you know, we received from the Vienna Congress 
very definite instructions as to the conditions upon which we 
can enter with you into any sort of negotiations. But this 
question must not be raised at present. We need not em- 
phasize the fact that our Executive Committee could not 
accept any decisions on the question of unity which go beyond 
the instructions of our congress, without consultation with 
our General Council and possibly with another congress. 

In the expectation of your reply, we remain with fraternal 
greetings, 

Chairman: Purcell, 


Secretary: Oudegeest. 
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Letter From Moscow to Amsterdam 


Your letter of Sept. 11 was received on Sept. 20, could 
not be taken up earlier than Oct. 23 at the full meeting of the 
Presidium of the All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions. 

We read with satisfaction your declaration that you too 
are desirous of creating organizational unity within the trade 
union movement. 

We do not believe this is the time to enter into a de- 
tailed discussion as to who is responsible for the split in the 
international trade union movement. We must point out, 
however, that generally speaking, there was never in exist- 
ence such a thing as a real unified concentrated and all-in- 
clusive international trade union movement. We believe that 
our present common desire may lead to the ending of the 
split in our movement, and we are very glad to meet your 
request for a written statement to serve as a basis for future 
negotiations. 

We, on our part, desire the creation of a unified trade 
union movement, nationally and internationally, the maximum 
possible unification of all trade unions, those affiliated with 
the Profintern, those affiliated with the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, as well as the unions standing outside 
both these organizations, upon the condition of the accent- 
ance of the principle of class struggle. 

We need not go into detailed explanation as to why we 
are struggling for such unity, the unity of all trade unions 
which accept a real anti-capitalist orientation. You know just 
as well as we do that the unity of the International Trade Un- 
ion movement is a basic condition for a successful struggle 
against the offensive of capital, the Fascist reaction, as well 
as against the capitalist system as a whole. 

The 
ation of one unified trade union international we consider the 
joint calling of an international labor congress. The question 
of how, when, and where, such a congress could take place 
We take 
note of your opinion that there is a basic difference between 
the policies and tactics upon which we base our work in the 
unions, and your own policies and tactics and that the differ- 
ence is “much more than one of degree.” 

The significance of this phrase is not clear to us. 
The fact is that there is nothing new in the differences exist- 
They have been known for years and have 
certainly been taken into consideration by the Vienna 


best means of arriving at such unity and the cre- 


would be easy to settle in the course of negotiations. 


very 


ing between us. 
Con- 
gress of your Federation. In the proper time and at the proper 
shall 
differences. 


place we be perfectly detail our 
But for the present we want to say that what- 
ever our real differences of opinion are, we are perfectly will- 
ing to do all in our power to find a common basis. 

We declare that the chief, most important, guiding prin- 
ciple of the trade unions we consider the irreconcilable con- 
tradictions between capital and labor, a consistent class strug- 


ready to discuss in 


gle between the class of wage workers and the class of capi- 
talists for the complete abolition of the system of capitalism 
and the liberation of the proletariat from the yoke of capital- 
ist exploitation and its resultants of »overty, ignorance and 
slavery. 

On the basis of this we propose the following: A break 
with all kinds of collaboration with the bourgeoisie, a united 
struggle of the workers and their organizations, nationally 
and internationally, against world capital. The acceptance 
of this condition would make possible the unification of all 
those labor organizations which are really struggling for the 
liberation of the working class. 
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We shall expect your reply and particularly a notification 
regarding the time and place of the tirst meeting of the rep- 
resentatives of the two organizations. 

Although we are perfectly ready when necessary to con- 
tinue our correspondence on the question of unity, yet it ap- 
pears to us desirable in the interests of the cause to enter as 
soon as possible into a direct exchange of views, thus pre- 
paring the way for further steps that will lead to the desired 
end. 

With comradely greetings, 

Chairman All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions, 

Tomsky, 
Secretary: Dogadoff. 


The prosecution of the international unity program is an 
application on the international field of the program long ap- 
plied nationally and industrially by the Trade Union Educa- 
tional League in America, with the approval and support 
of the Red International of Labor Unions. And just as the 
Trade Union Educational League has been the principal 
fighter for national and industrial unity, so is it today the 
only force fighting for the application of the international 
unity program to the labor movement of the United States. 
Under the deadening regime of Gompers the American labor 
movement has cut its connections even with Amsterdam, 
but the progress of the world labor movement in the direction 
of unity and class struggle will make our task in 
America. 


easier 





S. SAKLATVALA 
Communist Member of Parliament 
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The Labor Party Conference 


An Unreal Assembly 
By Harry Pollitt 


HE Labor Government is out of office. 

the »utstanding result of the British elections. 

The Labor Party, which must not be confused 
with MacDonald’s government increased its total vote, 
however, and the conservative victory was won at the 
price of the demoralization of the Liberal party, which 
went partly to the Labor party and partly to the 
Conservatives. Having achieved their principal ob- 
ject, the carrying into effect of the Dawes plan, for 
which the Labor Party was allowed by the capitalist 
parties to enter office, MacDonald was promptly kicked 
out. 

During the elections MacDonald again demon- 
strated his petty-bourgeois orientation, befuddled the 
issues, and tried to obliterate as much as possible the 
distinction between the forces of labor and the ecap- 
italists. The most spectacular instance of this was 
the “exposure” of the fake Zinoviev letter. Learning 
that the Tories were about to spring it as an election 
canard, MacDonald himself published the forged let- 
ter in an attack upon Soviet Russia and the Com- 
munists. How little political profit he got out of this 
is seen in the fact that the Communist Party of Great 
Britain was able to call a mass meeting of more 
than 8,000 persons in Trafalgar Square, London, in 
protest against the unsavory incident. 

More important than the, loss of office by the 
Labor Government, more important than the growth 
in the Labor Party vote, is the gradual development 
of a left-wing section within the British labor move- 
ment and, thence, in the British Labor Party. As 
yet indecisive and faint-hearted, it is still the sign 
of deep stirrings going on within the British working 
The stories by Harry Pollitt and Tom Mann, 
in this issue, take on added significance in the light 
of the events in Great Britain since they were written. 

* * * x 


class. 


HE Twenty-Fourth Annual Conference of the Labor Party 

was held in an atmosphere of unreality and emotionalism. 
It was clear from the start that the delegates and the Execu- 
tive were dominated by the political crisis, and that any at- 
tempt at facing the real fundamental issues which confront 
the workers, and which, if faced, would have resulted in 
strong criticisms of the government, would be suppressed. 

In Mr. MacDonald’s opening speech there was no attempt 
to give an analysis of the economic and political situation 
that we find ourselves in and what the next steps are. Noth- 
ing but platitudes and high-stepping, and above all, under all 
the bravado, a strong feeling of personal pique running all 
the time. That Mr. MacDonald is surely the most command- 
ing figure in the British labor movement, so far as the offi- 


That is: 


cial type of delegates are concerned, was seen in the slavish 
adulation that was lavished on his every sentence and ges- 
ture. If the working masses think they are ever going to 
smash their oppressors by eloquence and high moral talk 
and ideals, they are in for some sad disappointments. Es- 
pecially when these things are only the cloak under which 
capitalist rule is still being carried on. MacDonald’s letter 
to Zaghlul Pasha, and his adoption of the Experts’ Report, 
are the real guides to what MacDonaldism really means in 
action, not in phrases. 

Because the general election dominated the whole con- 
ference the Executive were not only anxious to suppress 
criticism, but were doubly anxious to expel the Commun- 
ists from the Labor Party. They felt this necessary in order 
that the middle-class politicians now dominating the Party 
could carry still further the policy of “liberalizing’ the 
Party, and making it easier to appeal to the petty-bourgeoisie 
and renegade liberals, by throwing out of the Party the only 
real revolutionary forces in Great Britain. 

This issue thus became the main question at the Con- 
ference. The debate was the best I have heard at any con- 
ference. Of course, it was known that the Communnists 
were going to be defeated, so Mr. MacDonald very astutely 
let the debate have full rein. The discussion took place on 
the following recommendations of the Labor Party Execu- 
tive. 

(1) That the application for affiliation from the 
Communist Party be refused. 

(2) That no member of the Communist Party 
shall be eligible for endorsement as a Labor candi- 
date for Parliament, or any local authority. 

The Executive would have liked to have gone much far- 
ther. In fact, they would have done so, but they were afraid 
that the trade unions would object. However, a very small 
local Labor Party, the Sutton Divisional Laber Party, had 
placed on the Agenda the following resolution: 

“That no member of the Communist Party be 
eligible for membership in the Labor Party.” 

Now this resolution hadn’t a dog’s chance of passing if 
it had been left to the Sutton delegate to fight thru. So 
by a really magnificent piece of strategy, MacDonald decided 
to tag it onto the end of the discussion that was taking place 
on the report of the Executive Committee. This meant, of 
course, that it had a better chance of being accepted, and if 
any criticisms were levelled against it afterwards, the Exe- 
cutive would say it was a conference decision arising out of 
a resolution placed on the agenda by an affiliated organiza- 
tion. 

The result of the debate is, of course, known. We were 
defeated on all three issues. How that will work out re- 
mains, of course, to be seen. To my mind one fact stands 
out as clear as daylight. These decisions represent the first 
open steps being taken by the leader of the Labor Party to 
exclude Communists, not only from the Labor Party but the 
trade unions as well. So long as the Labor Party is built up 
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on the basis of the trade unions, so long is it impossible to 
keep the Communists out of the Labor Party. Mr. Hodges 
and Mr 
paternal and anxious that we should “go into the highways 


Morrison both knew this, that is why they were so 


and byways,” to “fight for our principles.” True, this advice 
comes a little strange to a Party whose work is carried in 
every workshop and every trade union branch in this coun- 
try And these men know it and under the cover of fine 
phrases they are slowly preparing the way. 

But the comments of all the press on these decisions 
make interesting reading. The leader writers knew that this 
issue is not a sham issue. It is the fight for the leadership 
and direction of the labor movement that is at stake. And 
that fight so far, as both the capitalists and the right wing 
labor leaders are concerned, can but be impelled by pursuing 
the policy of exclusion to the bitter end. The following two 
extracts are a clear indication of what may come, for they 
only express publicly what the reactionaries think privately. 


“For self-preservation either the unions will fol- 
low the Labor Party in repudiating the Communists, 
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or they must accept the risk of seeing their funds 
used for purposes utterly foreign to the objects for 
which they were created. The struggle which began 
on Tuesday is certainly not finished, and it will be 
curious to watch its development in the coming 
months; or rather, for it is not a matter which will 
be decided in a few months, in the coming years, in 
the years which will make the next generation.” 

“The Times,” Oct. 8, 1924. 
Or to see the same thoughts more brutally expressed: 
“When we perceive them (the labor leaders) ac- 
tually expelling the Communists from their ranks we 
may believe in the sincerity of the disclaimer.” 
“The Morning Post,” Oct. 8, 1924. 
When the voting on the resolution took place it was 
very curious to observe in the first two resolutions, that the 
bulk of the votes against the Labor Party Executive’s recom- 
mendations came from the Trades Councils and Local Labor 
Parties. This is not surprising, and it provides the key to 


our future tactics. These are the organizations direct from 





DEMONSTRATION OF 8,000 Workers AppDRESSED BY COMMUNIST SPEAKERS 
In Trafalgar Square, London, in protest against MacDonald’s forged Zinoviev letter. Comrade A. M. Wall, speaking. 
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the localities where Communists carry out their daily work 
in the labor movement, and they are the places where we 
must intensify our work, and we can, in twelve months, beat 
the Labor Party Executive at their own game. Mr. Hodges 
and Mr. Morrison will regret their kindly invitations to 
“fight “or a place” in the labor movement. The truth is, we 
cannot be shut out by the compromisers and vote-catchers 
at present in command. 

The discussion on the Annual Report of the Executive 
Committee and the Parliamentary Labor Party came in for 
fierce criticism. The Communists led the attack on the 
whole policy of the Party and the government. Russia, the 
budget, armaments policy, unemployment, foreign policy, all 
these questions were raised, and the significant thing was 
the general feeling and undercurrent all the time, that the 
government had not made the most of its opportunities. 
This was perhaps best expressed by T. Kenneburgh, of the 
Electrical Trades Union, when he declared “some of us are 
getting sick of hearing that the government is only in office, 
and not in power.” 

When any resolution appeared likely to be construed as 
a censure on the government or the Executive, appeals would 
be made to withdraw it in order to preserve unity in face of 
the election, and this stuff went down, despite the fact that 
the previous day, on the initiative of the Executive, the Con- 
ference had expelled the Communists in order to catch votes 
and placate a certain section of the enemy. 

One other small thing, but very significant, the Executive 
Committee made desperate efforts to get the eight organiza- 
tions, which had resolutions down about court functions and 
the flunkeyism of the Labor ministers, to withdraw these res- 
olutions. Unfortunately, they did, but this will give the reader 
an idea, of how much the democratic leaders like to hear their 
democratic followers express themselves in their own demo- 
cratic way. 

On Thursday morning came the news of the government 


” 


defeat. “Back again to emotionalism,” was the slogan. Every- 
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thing and everybody was cheered. The Conference that ex- 
pelled Tom Mann, the workers’ fighting leader on the Tues- 
day, sang “For he’s a jolly good fellow” to Sir Patrick Hast- 
ings on the Thursday. Then came Mr. MacDonald. The Com- 
munists led the way in the singing of the “Red Flag” and 
“The Internationale,” much to the disgust of many leaders 
on the platform, who would have preferred “Lead Kindly 
Light.” And so it all ended. The Conference is a machine. 
It does not represent the workers. It is dominated by Parlia- 
mentary candidates, Labor Party and trade union officials, 
and intellectuals, all of whom have forgotten the bitterness 
of the class struggle. Consequently, an air of unreality, in- 
trigue and compromise is ever present. Resolutions are 
passed without any intention of trying to mobilize the masses 
to struggle for their realization. The class struggle is sup- 
pressed because it isn’t gentlemanly. 

The Communists are expelled because they are a growing 
menace to the present leaders and because their influence 
among the masses is rapidly increasing. Every day the Com- 
munist issue in British politics becomes more and more tho 
main issue. The Labor government which had given the word 
that the Communists must be expelled will now have had 
this lesson. We are not living in 1914. There has been a 
revolution in Russia, and that is still supreme. So much so, 
that it has been found necessary by the government to make 
a treaty with the Russian Soviet government. 

in Britain, there is for the first time, a well-disciplined 
revolutionary Party, the Communist Party. Its anti-war 
propaganda has resulted in the Campbell case. 

The shadow of Communism is over the British labor 
movement. 

All efforts to banish Communism and Communists are 
pound to fail. The good old times of playing at polifics are 
gone. Revolution has stepped upon the stage. 

That is probably why the “great” Labor Conference 
ended with the singing of “Auld Lang Syne,” instead of the 
workers’ battle cry “The Internationale.” 


Roots of the British Minority Movement 
By Tom Mann 


HE minority movement in Great Britain is not so new 
T as many seem to think. Special activity has been shown 
recently, and considerable changes are taking place in the 
trade union movement as a result of these activities of the 
revolutionary minorities. The beginning is to be found, how- 
ever, many years in the past. 

In the year 1910, fourteen years ago, the present writer, 
then as now a member of the Amalgamated Engineers, was 
identified with kindred spirits who associated together to 
form an Industrial Syndicalist League. This was done be- 
cause the trade union movement was badly organized nu- 
merically and objectively, and increasing reliance was being 
placed upon parliamentary action. The League issued a 
monthly pamphlet—‘“The Industrial Syndicalist,” the first 
of which appeared in Ju.y, 1910. 

I have said reliance was placed on parliament; it is 
necessary to say also that among the more militant of the 
workers increasing dissatisfaction with the results of par- 


liamentary effort was expressed, as no rise in the standard 
of life took place and the associations in connection with 
the parliamentary institutions had a detrimental effect on 
the characters of the workmen members returned to parlia- 
ment. In short, neither by political nor by industrial action 
was any real militancy shown. The term syndicalist was 
used to popularize the industrial movement on the lines 
As the French 
at that time were attaching less importance to legislation 
and increasing importance to industrial organization, so in 
England there were those who felt the necessity for similar 
action. 

We were not anti-Parliament, but indifferent to it, hold- 
ing that the first essential was a revolutionary objective, and 
solidarity on the industrial field to achieve this. We were 
entirely opposed to the starting of new unions, contending 
that rank and file activity of the right kind and right amount 
would make the unions what they ought to be. In setting 


that the French movement was then growing. 
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forth the aims of the I. S. L. (Industrial Syndicalist League) 
we put the matter thus in the first number of the magazine: 

“But what will have to be the essential condition for the 
success of such a movement? That it will be avowedly and 
clearly revolutionary in aim and method. Revolutionary in 
aim, because it will be out for the abolition of the wages 
system and for securing to the workers the full fruits of 
their labor, thereby seeking to change the system of society 
from capitalist to socialist. Revolutionary in method, be- 
cause it will refuse to enter into any long agreements with 
the masters, whether with legal or state backing, or merely 
voluntarily; and because it will seize every chance of fight- 
ing for the general betterment—gaining ground and never 
losing any. Does this mean that we should become anti-po- 
litical? Certainly not. Let the politicians do as much as 
they can, and the chances are that once there is an economic 
fighting force in the country, ready to back them up by action, 
they will actually be able to do what now would be hope- 
less for them to attempt to do . . Those who are asleep 
had better wake up or they’ll be kicked out of the way. 
Those who say it can't be done are hereby invited to stand 
out of the way and look on while it is being done.” 

A vigorous campaign was carried on thruout the coun- 
try and on November 26 of that same year was held the 
First Conference on Industrial Syndicalism. This confer- 
ence was held in the Coal Exchange, Manchester, and was at- 
tended by 198 delegates. The conference was presided over 
by Albert A. Purcell of the Furnishing Trades, the same Mr. 
Purcell who presided over the recent Trades Union Congress 
at Hull, and who is chairman of the General Council of the 
Trade Union Congress and member of Parliament for Coven- 
try. One of the resolutions carried at that conference will 
show the motive; it was as follows: 

“That, whereas the sectionalism that characterizes the 
trade union movement of today is utterly incapable of effec- 
tively fighting the capitalist class and securing the economic 
freedom of the workers, this conference declares that the 
time is now ripe for the industrial organization of all work- 
ers on the basis of class—not trade or craft—and that we 
hereby agree to propagate the principles of syndicalism 
thruout the British Isles, with a view to merging all ex- 
isting unions into one compact organization for each indus- 
try, all laborers of every industry in the same organization 
as the skilled workers.” 

Such was the effect of this movement that early in the 
following year a general restlessness began to manifest itself 
among many sections of workers. Special attention was 
given to transport workers, and in June, 1911, began the great 
strike of sailors and firemen at all British ports, and which 
soon included all other sections of workers connected with 
water transportation: dockers, lightermen, carters, warehouse 
workers, and ultimately the railwaymen. Considerable de- 
mands were made and obtained, an enormous impetus was 
given to industrial organization, a million members were 
added to the trade union movement, and sectionalism was ef- 
fectively checked, though certainly not destroyed. But in 
connection with railway employees, the three unions, known 
as the Amalgamated Society of Railway Men, the General 
Railway Workers Union, and the Signalmen and Pointsmen, 
dropped their individual existence and merged into one or- 
ganization, since that time known as the N. U. R., or Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen. 

In the period that has elapsed since the special activi- 
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ties described, there has been the world war and its traged- 
ies and lessons. In Great Britain we still have eleven hun- 
dred trade unions, and those of us who have been identified 
with the Red International of Labor Unions have in season 
and out kept up the agitation for amalgamation, for one hun- 
dred per cent organization in the unions, and for industrial 
solidarity over the whole industrial field. 

Owing to the fact that many syndicalists of the conti- 
nent hesitated and, in some cases, refused to make common 
cause with the Red International, we in Britain ceased to use 
the term syndicalist to describe ourselves. The achieve- 
ments of the Russian revolution, the establishment of the 
Soviets, the formation of the Red International, were in our 
judgment all vitally essential to insure the success of the 
world revolution. Becoming identified with the R. I. L. U. 
and keeping up a propagandist campaign among the unions 
and trade councils we aimed at encouraging the men in any 
locality to take the initiative and to formulate plans of cam- 
paign. With the South Wales Miners who had passed 
through various phases of agitation and organization, the 
tepm that they made most frequent use of to describe them- 
selves was the Minority Movement. In the space of a year 
this term became general in the coal fields, and increas- 
ingly so in other industrial districts. 

So it came about when we were organizing a National 
Congress the greater part of our members and sympathizers 
were already known as connected with the Revolutionary 
Minority Movement. So this is now the accepted term and 
there is a big program of work to be achieved. This Confer- 
ence has already been reported. (See The Labor Herald, 
October, 1924.) Included in the work of the Minority 
Movement are systematic visits to trade union branches 
to give brief explanatory addresses, to take an active 
part in the work of the unions, to act as delegate from 
the union branch to the Trades Council, to vigorously urge 
on and to actually help in bringing about amalgamation of 
unions in the same industry, to advocate and demonstrate 
the necessity for international organization, to explain the 
class struggle and the international aspect of it, to expose 
the Second International of reformists and to work assidu- 
ously for a united front on the basis of the class war. 

Already there is evidence of the good effect of the work 
done. The Trade Union Congress held one month ago at 
Hull came substantially nearer to us than any previous Con- 
gress ever has. It was a great thing that a resolution was 
carried authorizing action to be taken by the General Coun- 
cil to take all necessary steps to reorganize the machinery 
of trade unionism on the basis of real industrial unionism. 
Already definite action has commenced in this regard. We 
of the Minority Movement have been very persistent in de- 
manding that powers should be given to the General Council 
to take action in the name of the whole movement and ar- 
range for national solidarity in the event of big struggles. 

Given good tactics there are great opportunities for the 
Minority Movement to stimulate, and to educate on class 
conscious lines the great and (again) growing trade union 
movement. The reception that was given to Comrade Tomski 
at the Hull Congress, when our Russian comrade rose to give 
his speech, was very significant. It was by far the most en- 
thusiastic five minutes of the Congress, and now seven 
have been appointed by the General Council to visit Russia, 
having accepted the invitation of the Russian Trade Unions. 
We are traveling fairly rapidly towards the great goal. 
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The Wobblies Meet Again 


By Harrison George 


HE sixteenth general convention of the I. W. W., which 

met at Chicago on October 13, was like a Spanish ques- 
tion. It began as well as ended with an interrogation mark. 
After 26 interminable days it ended with the answer still 
unwritten, which must be written before the I. W. W. finds 
out what its real place and function is in the labor move- 
ment, resolves to take that place and fulfill that function— 
and nothing else. 


There would have been no convention this year had not 
a crisis, foreseen in its general outline by the adherents of 
the Red International of Labor Unions (R. I. L. U.) and ex- 
plained by the writer in the September number of the Labor 
Herald, developed suddenly in the last days of July. A ma- 
jority of the General Executive Board (G. E. B.) applied to a 
capitalist court for an injunction to obtain possession of 
headquarters and its funds after they had been ejected by 
the minority and the general secretary and the general or- 
ganizer backed by a very loosely grouped rank and file 
committee. 

This injunction, however, which is even yet unsettled, 
altho it has successfully locked up the central offices by 
temporary order, is by no means the fundamental cause of 
the crisis. It is only a symptom of disease. This disease is 
the traditional syndicalist contradiction of attempting in 
one organization the double function of a union and a poli- 
tical party, joined to a craze for formal, yet indifference to ac- 
tual, democracy, the studied destruction of any leading stra- 
tum, pacifism instead of the class struggle, a growth of fed- 
eralism which gradually ate away centralized action and 
class solidarity, and the generally negative or even hostile 
attitude toward all other workers’ organizations of whatever 
nature. ; 


But even the ejection and the injunction crisis did not 
at once impress the I. W. W. officials as of importance enough 
to warrant a convention. The G. E. B. under the federal 
form, consisted of representatives from several industrial 
unions, all sectionally selfish for their own unions. When 
James Rowan of the lumber workers, Fred Bowerman of the 
metal workers, Charles Anderson of the miners, Harry Trot- 
ter of the railroad workers and P. D. Ryan of the general 
construction workers were ejected from headquarters, the last 
thing they thought of was a convention of the whole I. W. W. 
They appealed instead to the capitalist court. 

But neither did the officers elected by the whole I. W. W., 
Tom Doyle, general secretary, and Joe Fisher, general or- 
ganizer, consider a convention necessary. So far has the 
I. W. W. degenerated that its highest officials are almost uni- 
formly incompetent, irresolute and ignorant to sucn a de- 
gree that they never act except on pressure, yielding to any 
pressure in the most opportunist manner, making petty in- 
trigue serve instead of a sound sense of political policy, and 
discouraged from fighting for improvement by an idiotic rule 
limiting their tenure of office to one year. 

Only the members organized in the Red International 
Affiliation Committee recognized the vital need for a con- 
vention if the I. W. W. was to be saved from a split. On 
August 13, it issued a statement to that effect, cautioning, 
however, against a convention which would only tinker with 


the constitution. “Until the revolutionary minority organ- 
izes in the same manner as the T. U. E. L. groups in other 
unions, and until they fight under the banner of the R. I. L. U. 
for worid unity and Communist clarity, their present efforts 
will be futile and the present upheaval will be evidence, not 
of returning health, but of disintegration and decay,” the 
writer said at that time, and the R. I. A. C. urged that unless 
the convention critically overhauled traditions and discussed 
ideological matters, nothing would be settled. 

When, a month later, both factions yielded to pressure 
for a convention and issued separate calls for delegates to 
meet at two different halls in Chicago, the R. I. A. C. again 
cautioned the delegates on the eve of the convention not 
only that they must ignore both sets of quarreling officials 
and hold a pre-convention meeting to unite their forces, but 
that revolutionary principles must be clarified in the light 
of the R. I. L. U. program. 

Now that the convention is ended, the more clear ele- 
ments even among the delegates are admitting that the 
convention actually settled nothing. Reluctantly they agree, 
some of them, that this failure was caused by evading the 
issues of unity and revolutionary principles as fought for by 
the Red Internationalists. The left wing, composed though 
it was of earnest revolutionary workers, was so infernally 
afraid of being accused of being “Communist” by the be¢ter 
organized right wing, that it would not organize itself, form- 
ulate a revolutionary program and fight for it as a disciplined 
bloc. This was a “Communist program,” a plan of the R. IL 
L. U., and they blundered along, more afraid of being termed 
“Communist” than of losing out all along the line to the 
decentralizing, anarcho-syndicalist right wing. 

The attack of the injunction and the threat of a split 
from the Rowan group, the convention considered with the 
greatest reluctance. Though formally condemning the in- 
junction, it left the door open for compromise. It expressed 
resentment when the Communist Daily Worker said 
Rowan had made “demands” upon the convention and quoted 
Doyle as stating that some delegates came into convention to 
“make trouble.” It did everything possible to grovel to Row- 
an without seeming to do so. When, after weeks of dilly- 
dally, the matter could no longer be postponed, the motion 
to expel those who applied for an injunction, attacked the 
convention and called for a split, was passed only provision- 
ally upon its submission to referendum. 

The joker of this referendum lies in the fact that, firstly, 
the membership is cut off from information upon any in- 
ternal discussion of policy by a universal gag rule that no 
“controversy” must be allowed in the regular press. Internal 
bulletins reach no more than ten per cent of the members. 
Besides, the heaviest vote is returned from the reformist 
union district of the Pacific Northwest, control over which 
is relied on by Rowan. 

This gag rule has been the subject of unremitting at- 
tack by the Communists and Red Internationalists of the R. 
I. A. C., who have continually pointed out that all matters of 
policy should have the freest possible airing in the press. 
Otherwise no healthy and intelligent action is possible from 
the membership. Here, too, the left wing, more scared of 
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being called “Communists” than anxious to do what they 
knew was correct, failed shamefully. They avoided raising 
the issue, and when it was forced by complaints against 
some editors, they allowed instruction to the incoming G. 
E. B. for even more vigilant censorship to pass the conven- 
tion without a fight. 

Only on slight and immaterial matters did the left over- 
come the right wing. The margin was heavily in favor of 
the right wing. Federalism retains its grip as against cen- 
tralization with slight modification. The dues, which needed 
to be raised to make up the deficit of reckoning in dollars 
which are worth only 66.3 cents against 1913 prices, were 
retained at low figure, and the per capita payment to the 
general organization was cut from 15 to 7% cents per mem- 
ber per month. 

Slight hints of sense, such as permitting officials to run 
for re-election, were over-shadowed by unreasoning adoption 
of anything that appealed to prejudice. A negative attitude 
ruled toward all the vital problems of labor. Toward other 
workers’ organizations hostility was the keynote. Any offi- 
cer of a political party, as well as any officer of any craft un- 
ion, is now forbidden membership in the I. W. W. 

In the face of oncoming crisis, unemployment, the men- 
ace of the Ku Klux Klan, the open shop and blacklist, the 
drive against wages and hours, the threat of a new world 
war, and even the split in the organization, the convention 
was devoted to petty squabbles over the auditing of books, 
tinkering endlessly with the constitution and examining with 
serious mein the surface of the controversy. To anyone 
who proposed that a plan of practical struggle should be laid 
down and unequivocal revolutionary principles enunciated, 
reference was made to the preamble, an interpretation of 
which was promised but never made. 

So long did the convention last that titters were often 
heard among the audience when, some subject being pro- 
posed, a delegate would rise to inquire, “Wasn't it moved here 
three weeks ago?” 

On only two or thr e occasions was the convention shak- 
en free from rout!'ne. The message of the Workers Party 
offering to make » united front for struggle upon specific 
points for the release of class war prisoners and inviting 
conference upon any ways and means to be suggested, was 
not given the grace of a reply. It was ordered “filed” after 
a motion to return it had lost, and Mann of the agricultural 
workers had objected to the insult of such a motion. 

When the writer and Mike Nowak appeared in the con- 
vention hall and requested the privilege of the floor in the 
name of the Red International of Labor Unions, the magic 
and discomforting problem of revolution turned the droning 
assembly into a very vocal group of anxious syndicalists in- 
tent “influenced by Com- 
munists.” 


etc. 


upon proving that they were not 
attacks on “politicians” were followed by a 
motion “to file.” It was pointed out that it was hardly pos- 
sible to file a credential issued by another organization. An 
amendment was offered to return it, and S. J. Cole of the 
agricultural workers, moved to amend the amendment— 
that the writer be given the floor for fifteen minutes. Attack 
was made upon the R. I. L. U. for credentialing Mike Nowak 
who had been expelled for R. I. L. U. activity two years be- 
Mann favored a hearing as a matter of 
courtesy to the R. I. L. U. Cole was the only one who spoke 
in favor of giving the floor to the R. I. L. U. representative 
as a matter of revolutionary principle. A roll call vote de- 


Pointless 


fore. Delegate 
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feated Cole’s amendment 19 to 6, the affirmative coming as 
five from the agricultural workers with one affirmative vote 
from Mattson of the miners. 


It being reported that the I. W. W. has “administra- 
tions” of a rather nebulous kind in sixteen different coun- 
tries, wholly out of touch with the I. W. W. and some being 
discovered as affiliated to the Berlin anarchist international, 
the convention instructed the incoming officers to call a con- 
ference when convenient to find out what principles these 
“administrations” have in common with the I. W. W. 

Near the end of the convention a lively tilt took place 
which showed that the delegates would not formally and 
officially renounce a militant fighting program, even though 
they could not relieve themselves from syndicalist confu- 
sion and concede that only the Communists have a clear 
revolutionary program of action. Vern Smith, editor of both 
the weekly “Industrial Solidarity” and the monthly “Indus- 
trial Pioneer” was summoned to answer charges presented 
by Delegate Claude Erwin of the oil workers. 

Smith was charged with writing an editorial calling on 
workers to “assault, overturn and entirely destroy” the capi- 
talist system and, in another place, urging “thousands of 
workers to go to Southern California and violate the Busick 
injunction” which forbids not only the customary list of 
crimes such as arson, but also the “taking over of the in- 
dustries.” Thousands who knew the I. W. W. of old, will be 
amazed why these editorials could be made the bases of 
charges for which to expel an I. W. W. editor. The answer 
is that the I. W. W. is largely becoming a reformist and pa- 
cifist union. 

Of all the delegates, officials and members who got the 
floor of the convention, Vern Smith was unquestionably the 
superior intellect. Erwin crushed. He tried to play 
the demagogue by asking, “Which do you think is the more 
revolutionary, for editors to sit in Chicago and write stuff in 
the papers, or for members to go to jail in California for 
selling papers on the streets?” “It depends altogether,” said 
Smith, “upon what the editors in Chicago put into the papers 
as to whether selling them in California is a revolutionary 
act or not.” 

Smith proved how the pacifism had grown upon the or- 
ganization until the membership is paralyzed by the idea 
that being martyrs is much better than being victors. They 
do not think of resisting mobs and have given up militant 
mass defiance of injunctions. “The general who would fight 
as the I. W. W. pacifists have in California,” he said, “and 
who would send little detachments separately to the firing 
line to be killed off, would not be complimented, but shot for 
treason.” The “pure industrialists” and revolutionary uto- 
pians were driven into a corner. The vote stood 23 to 3 in 
favor of Smith. His report also raised the issue of revolu- 
tionary principle, and to dispose of it without decision it was 
referred to the committee on policy. 

This committee on policy which should have been the 
first committee to report, was dismissed when, after hearing 
three reports, the convention became confused by the in- 
volved and abstract arguments and decided to refer the mat- 
ter to the incoming G. E. B. 

In the year past the membership has declined from 
38,000 to 31,000. During the convention, the injunctionites 
attacked it continually and on October 27, sent out a frank 
and open call for a split. The response that call will get 
among the membership is problematic, but it will not be 
without support. In spite of all this the convention was too 
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cowardly to act with decision. At the time this is written the 
headquarters has been locked up for three months by the 
injunction order. The convention met, sat for a month, and 
adjourned. But the lock is still on the I. W. W. headquarters. 

The Red International Affiliation Committee has taken ac- 
tive part in every development. It has succeeded in dis- 
solving the great barrier of unthinking prejudice against the 
R. I. L. U. and the Communist movement in the minds of the 
I. W. W. membership. This prejudice was the harder to 
erase because the I. W. W. had become possessed with the 
fixed idea that the R. I. L. U. wished to “liquidate” it. This 
delusion is vanishing now, owing to the unequivocal atti- 
tude and action of the R. I. L. U. It remains to have the 
friendly response to the activity of the R. I. L. U. register 
itself organically. 

The course of the organization can only be the subject 
of conjecture. It may split over the injunction issue and 
the right and left tear the “universal chart” in two. The 


Next Month 


The January issue will be packed full of interesting 
material. Observing the anniversary of the death of Vladimir 


Ilyitch Lenin, will be several features, including: 


Lenin, Leader and Comrade 
By Alexander Bittelman 


A Children’s Memorial to Lenin 
By Leon Trotsky 
* * * + 
The annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor was attended by J. W. Johnstone, of the Trade Union 
Educational League, who will draw the balance sheet of that 
gathering for THE WORKERS MONTHLY. 


* z * * 


The Fraud of ““Workers’ Education” 


By James P. Cannon 


Is the title of a scathing exposure of the systematic corrup- 
tion of the labor movement now being carried out under the 
guise of “workers’ education.” 


* ok * * 


History of the Russian Communist Party 
By Gregory Zinoviev 

This classic of Communist literature, unfortunately 
missing from this issue because of difficulty in obtaining com- 
petent translators, will be resumed next month and continued 
thereafter until completion. Alexander Bittelman is now 
making the translation from the Third Russian Edition which 
has just arrived in this country, thus guaranteeing a trans- 


lation worthy of this great book. 
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reformist wing may be forced to discard Rowan, but may 
win control in time and abandon all revolutionary pretense. 
The organization may try to maintain its unity of organism 
and its duality of function, grow more confused and worse 
isolated from the realities of revolutionary struggle and go 
the sectarian way of the W. I. I. U. Or, as the R. I. L. U. 
hopes, the I. W. W. may without delay unite with the other 
revolutionary workers in America and thruout the world, 
and with them go out to organize the unorganized millions 
of workers awaiting such a movement in the basic indus- 
tries. 

Whatever the course may be, however, the Red Interna- 
tional Affiliation Committee can claim that it has broken the 
resistance previously existing in the minds of revolutionary 
I. W. W., and whichever the course of the I. W. W. as an or- 
ganization, the revolutionary workers belong and are com- 
ing to believe in the movement which holds aloft the revo- 
lutionary banner of the Communist International. 
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The Rocky Mountain Miners 


By Jack Lee 


MAGINE a _ desert region 
men long, flat, sandy val- 
leys between low ranges of 
hills. The plain between the 
hills is treeless, and is cut by 
iIry water courses—down by 
the Mexican border they call 
them arroyas, and farther 
north they call them wash- 
outs, but they are all the 
same—sharp, narrow, steep- 
banked things—very awk- 
ward to run into with a Ford. Transportation is rotten. There 
are no real roads, except near the cities, but there are sign 
boards standing lonesome-like in the plains, and wheel tracks 
going this way and that, where Fords or trucks commonly 
run to some mining camp or other. 

You can watch distant dust clouds, where supplies are 
going to camp, as you sit on the hillside in the cool of the 
summer evening and look across the sage, which is purple 
when the light begins to fade, and see other hills—lavender 
hills, these are—with a greenish colored sky behind them. 

I think it must be the amazing color schemes in this 
plateau region (which is most erroneously marked on maps, 
“The Rocky Mountains”) that makes people go back to it 
the way they do. I can’t see any other reason, unless, of 
course, they own a mine. For this stretch of hills and high 
barren plains, running from Arizona to Canada, is one of 
the world’s treasure chests. The greater portion of the cop- 
per produced in the United States comes from here, and prac- 
tically all of the silver, lead, platinum, zinc, and tin. Mil- 
lions of dollars worth of gold comes out of here every year 
—much more, contrary to the public impression, than Alaska 
yields. Sometimes all of these metals are mixed together in 
the same mine, and gold, silver, lead, zinc are usually found 
together, and principally in the southern half of the region I 
have described. Copper is found mostly in the north, where 
there are a few real mountains. 

The “Promoting” Industry. 

Some of the mining, particularly copper mining, is done 
in little cites, like Butte and Helena, towns that are sur- 
rounded and supported by mines, but which are consider- 
able settlements, for all that. But much of the mining, and 
all of the prospect work, is still carried on in distant can- 
yons, twenty, fifty, one hundred miles from the railroad, and 
it is donc by methods that would not justify the existence of 
these enterprises in a soviet system of economy. 

A surprisingly large number of mining enterprises do not 
produce anything at all. The Bureau of Census Mines and 
Quarries Handbook states that in 1919 there were five hun- 
dred enterprises, operating 512 mines, or one-fourth the total 
number of mines in operation, which did not produce any- 
thing at all. These mines are supposed to be “developing,” 
that is, being dug down to the ore bodies. Most of them 
never find any ore bodies that it will pay to work. They run 
on for a year or two, and disappear, but others start up in- 
stead of them. 

All Nevada, Arizona, and Colorado, and much of Utah is 





lined with low grade silver ore. It is the easiest thing in 
the world to find a mine, if you don’t mind staking out 
ground that it will not pay to mine in. 

After the enterprising prospector locates the “ground,” 
his next and hardest task is to find the “live one.” The live 
one is somebody from the East who doesn’t know anything 
about mines, and can be persuaded to finance a mining com- 
pany. Usually some professional promoter starts a company, 
and those who finance it are $12 per day (two months a year) 
New York bricklayers, or tired middle western farmers who 
think they can buy mining stock witn their second mortgage, 
and thus get rid of their first one; or they are retired grocers 
in some small Ohio or Indiana town looking for an easy way 
to serve the Lord. All money is the same, and it all goes 
to give the promoter a little rake-off, and to the original pros- 
pector or the wise bird to whom he sold out for a song, a 
somewhat lesser reward, and it provides a few months’ work 
for the common miners and muckers. The miners and muck- 
ers get cheated out of their last two months’ pay when the 
company goes broke. The farmers and petty bourgeoisie 
and the workers who have taken a fifty-dollar flier in mining 
stock, get nothing. But some silver and lead is frequently 
produced, at a cost of two dollars for every dollar taken out, 
and the stock of such metals in existence is thereby added 
to. Much mining is swindling, even by capitalistic stand- 
ards, and practically all small mining is swindling. Every 
miner knows this. 


Freezing Out The Small Producers. 


I can remember the first sight I ever had of a silver 
mine. It was at Tybo, seventy miles from Tonopah, Nevada. 
A tall, raw-boned shift boss stood leaning over the railing 
around the mouth of the shaft, waiting for the cage to come 
up. When it was hauled level, the first muddy, dripping 
miner stepped on the ground and announced, “A new vein 
in Number Three Winze.” 

Says the boss, “How wide is it?” 

“About as wide as my hand.” 

“Wide enough, wide enough—and I know it runs clear 
back to New York.” (New York was where the “live ones” 
lived, in this particular case.) 

That is the general attitude; and this universal atmo- 
sphere of fraud, “high-grading,” petty graft and big graft, 
“salting” of mines, murder of unwelcome inspectors (“rolling 
them over with a short starter,” the miners call it, meaning, 
getting the intruder killed by a purposely premature blast), 
may perhaps account for the rebellious and generally anti- 
capitalistic spirit of the metal miners. 

When you see the time-keeper padding the pay-roll to 
get some graft for himself, and the mine superintendent 
stealing an occasional truck load of silver ore for his bucks, 
and the president of the company putting out the most ridicu- 
lous and exaggerated claims to get some sucker to buy 
stock, you know capitalism is rotten, and no one can con- 
vince you otherwise. 

Time was when the individual miner might steal a few 
chunks of rich gold ore himself, every shift. That period is 
gone. You couldn’t carry away in your pockets enough 
twenty-dollar-per-ton ore to help you much. 
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But for the man with a little money, opportunities for 
theft are still quite common. I have seen the most impos- 
sible things stolen. I knew one mine superintendent who 
regularly stole all his spare parts for mine and concentrat- 
ing mill machinery, all his steel for new tools, all his small 
dynamos and motors and wire, from other and temporarily 
abandoned mines around the country. Some of the mines 
from which he stole were a couple of hundred miles away. 
Usually some watchman had to be either bribed or bumped 
off, as the virtue or lack of virtue of the man demanded. But 
the “super” always got the stuff he went after—he just sent 
a truck and got it—that was all. 

I know of one case, near Salt Lake, where a group of 
ambitious workers put the lessons they had learned, to good 
use, and stole a smelter—pretty nearly the whole thing. 
They began in a small way, taking the brass parts and cop- 
per wire and selling them, from which they got money 
enough to buy a horse truck, after which they stole motors 
and pieces of pipe, and got money enough to buy a good 
four wheel drive motor truck, and in the end they were try- 
ing to get away with some of the big furnaces, when the own- 
ers interrupted. I believe these men have formed a com- 
pany and own mines themselves now, proving that the 
Chicago Daily News is right, when it alleges that there is 
still room for hard working persons to climb to comfort and 
even affluence through the “Romance of Small Business.” 

The Real Exploiters. 

Now, just be-ause a good deal of the silver lead is pro- 
duced by littke mining companies, more or less wild-cat in 
nature, it should not be supposed that big business plays no 
part in the metal mining industry. Even silver lead has to 
be smelted, and much of the ore has to be concentrated first. 
The mills and the smelters are pretty much in the control 
of George Wingfield, of Salt Lake, and of the Guggenheim 
family, of New York. They get the really big profits, and in 
purely legitimate ways take much more than the little 
swindlers get in illegitimate ways. They buy the ore or the 
concentrates from the mining companies at the smelter’s 
own price, and they come pretty close to selling the stuff, 
after it passes through their hands, at what price they please. 
Also, they do things like this: When galena ore is sold to 
them (most of the Nevada and Arizona ore is galena) they 
know it contains silver, lead, zinc, and gold. They buy it 
for the silver and lead it shows on assay, and refuse to pay 
for the gold, if that is in small quantity. They actually charge 
the mining company for all the expense of removing the zinc 





from the rest of the metals. Then they sell the zinc—clear 
velvet. I have seen mining superintendents turn purple in 
the face and choke with rage when describing the extortion 
and greediness of the smelting trust, but I have never ob- 
served that it hurt the Guggenheimers any. 

As a result of their grasp on the smelting and refining 
end of the silver lead mining industry, Wingfield and the 
Guggies buy up for very little the best of the mines, the real 
mines, which it pays to operate. If you have a good mine, 
and one of these mining capitalists wants it, you might as 
well take his first offer, for he will never make another as 
good, neither will you sell any ore to amount to anything 
after the first offer is made. Moreover, if you are stubborn, 
your cars of ore will mysteriously go astray, and the rail- 
road company will deny that they ever existed, and sabotage 
will break out in your camp; your working places will be 
flooded, and your employes will be poisoned, and your hoist- 
ing sheds will be burned. All these big pirates of the mining 
industry stand together, and their spies are everywhere. 

Concentration of Capital in Metal Industry. 

Such advantages, and the fact that the ores most easily 
worked have been used up, necessitating for the mining of 
lower grade ores more complicated technique and more expen- 
sive machinery, have resulted in the rapid concentration of 
the gold-silver-lead-zinc mine companies and the still more 
rapid centralization of ownership in the copper fields. 

Let us take up the gold-silver, etc., mines first, and re- 
sort to government figures. According to the authority 
quoted above, in 1902 there were 2,017 gold and silver lode 
enterprises; in 1909 there were 1,616, with 2,011 proprietors 
or firm members, and in 1919 there were but 740 enterprises, 
with but 712 proprietors or firm members. Later figures are 
unobtainable, but the process indicated above is continuing. 
Notice that the number of proprietors was greater than the 
number of enterprises in 1909, but that in spite of the great 
concentration of enterprises in 1919, the proprietorship was 
still more concentrated, so that there were fewer proprietors 
than mining companies. It is true that the decrease in the 
number of mines may be accounted for by the fact that the 
value of the ore mined decreased from about seventy-seven 
million dollars in 1902 to about fifty million dollars in 1919. 
That is, the industry itself is smaller now than it was. 

But when we take up the case of the lead and zinc 
mines (remember that this governmental division into gold- 
silver and lead-zine groups is artificial and arbitrary, for all 
the metals are usually to be found in the same mines) we find 








that the value of the product has enormously increased: in 1902 
it was $14,600,177, and in 1909 it was $31,360,094, and in 1919 
it was $75,579,347. this enlarge- 
ment of the industry, there has been a concentration of con- 
trol. In 1909 there enterprises with 1,947 pro- 
prietors or firm 1919 there were but 432 
with Notice again that the 
proprietorship has concentrated faster even than the business 


Nevertheless, in spite of 
were 977 
™embers, and in 
enterprises 412 proprietors. 
units. 

man is still alive who can remember the time 
when Wingfield gambler.” Wing 
field gambled in the way that never loses, and put the profits 
into banks and mining and Now he 
owns the Goldfield Consolidated Mines company, the Nevada 
Hills Mining company, the Buckhorn Mines company, and he 
is president of four big banks. He controls many more com- 


Many a 


George was a “tin-horn 


companies smelters. 


panies. 

The Guggenheim brothers own both silver-lead and cop- 
American Smelting & 
Refining company, Smelters Securities company, Braden Cop- 
per company, Guggenheim & Klein, Inc., Chile Copper com- 


per projects, among which are: the 
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pany, Chile Exploration company, Braden Copper Mines, Ne. 
vada Consolidated Copper company, and a number of steam- 
ship lines and railroads. Morris Guggenheim is the treasurer 
of Gimbel Brothers department stores, and Simon Guggen- 
heim was United States senator for six years, from Colo- 
rado. 

These two are outstanding examples of the newer capi- 
talism in the metalliferous lode mines. The Rockefeller 
family, too, is working in deeper all the time. 

The Copper Trust. 

When one considers the copper mining field, he will, at 
first sight, believe that no concentration is under way. In 
1909 there were 188 enterprises with 79 proprietors or firm 
members, and in 1919 there were 195 enterprises, with 103 
proprietors. But there is centralization of power, just the 
About a hundred of these enterprises are in the 
Rocky Mountains. One of them is the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing company, with headquarters in Butte, Montana. Most 


same. 


of the other ninety and nine are also the Anaconda Copper 
Mining company, hiding under different names. 


(In the January issue Jack Lee will take up the conditions of 
workers in the metal mines, their social composition, their organ- 
ganizations, and their prospects for the future.) 
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Is the Movement Towards Class Political Action Dead? 
By C. E. Ruthenberg 


HE Workers Party faces the problem of shaping the policy 
T which it will pursue in order to develop class political 
action by the workers of this country. A group in our party, 
under the leadership of Comrade Foster, who presented his 
view in the November Workers Monthly, is of the opinion 
that the movement towards class political action by labor is 
dead and that therefore, the Workers Party must abandon 
the slogan “For a Class Labor Party.” 

In order to grasp the significance of the present situa- 
tion, it is necessary to examine fundamentally the basis of 
the farmer-labor united front policy which has for two years 
been the major political policy of our party. Such an exami- 
nation will give a clear answer to the question, “Is the move- 
ment towards class political action by labor dead?” and serve 
as a guide to our party in formulating its position. 


The Basis of Our Farmer-Labor United Front. 


What were the facts which in June, 1922, influenced the 
Central Executive Committee of the Workers Party to adopt 
the slogan “For a Labor Party” which was later widened to 
“For a Class Farmer-Labor Party?” 

The Central Executive Committee of our party at that 
time was considering the application of the united front policy 
which had just been formulated by the Communist Inter- 
national, to the conditions which existed in the United States. 
The policy of the United Front was and is that Communist 
Parties shall take up the immediate issues growing out of 
the class struggle, take the leadership of the struggle, and 
demand that other existing organizations claiming to rep- 
resent labor shall unite in support of the immediate strug- 
gles of the workers. Thus, the united front policy is both a 
weapon for the mobilization of the workers for the imme- 
diate fight against capitalism, and a means of exposing the 
misleaders of the workers thru their refusal to join a united 
front fight on issues growing out of the immediate demands 
of the workers. 

The Central Executive Committee of our party, in cast- 
ing about to find the means of applying this policy on the 
political field in the United States, faced the situation that 
in this country no mass political organization of labor existed 
and that the workers were still supporting the parties of 
their class enemies, the Republican and Democratic parties. 
The problem of a united front politically, therefore, was not 
the question of manouvers against existing political parties 
of labor which were misleading the workers, but a question 
of slogans which would develop independent political action 
by the workers. 

The forces which develop class political action by labor 
are the experiences of labor in its fight for more of what it 
produces and for better working conditions. It is a funda, 
mental of Marxism that the development of capitalism brings 
about the intensification of the class struggle, that this in- 
tensified class struggle involves the open use of the state 
power against the workers and forces the workers into the 
political struggle as a class in their own defense. If this 
fundamental Marxian principle is not true, then our Com- 
munist hope of a proletarian revolution is an illusion. 

In 1922, when the united front labor party policy was 
adopted by our party, it was apparent that we had reached 


the stage of development in the United States which would 
produce a class political struggle by the workers on a mass 
scale. The development of capitalism in the United States, 
as a result of the war, has brought about an intensification 
of the class struggle here. The great industrial revolts of 
1919 and 1922 were the expression of this situation. The 
more open use of the state power against the workers de- 
veloped the idea of labor political action to take this weapon 
out of the hands of the capitalist exploiters. The demand 
for such labor political action took the form of a movement 
for a farmer-labor party. 

It was thus no artificial slogan created by our party 
which was the basis of our united front farmer-labor policy, 
but the actual developments of capitalism and the workers’ 
struggle in the United States. Our party adopted the slogan 
“For a Labor Party” as a means of crystallizing the senti- 
ment for independent political action by labor which had 
grown up thru the life experiences of the workers. There- 
fore, the slogan “For a Labor Party” was not based upon 
mere ephemeral conditions, but upon the rock foundation 
that the developments of capitalism intensifying the class 
struggle, bringing with it the use of the state power against 
the worker, inevitably forced them into a class political 
struggle against the capitalist state power. 

Divergent Views Within the Party. 


Before taking up the present validity of the slogan “For 
a Class Labor Party” as a means of agitation and mobiliza- 
tion of the workers for the political struggle against the 
capitalist state power, it is necessary to examine the diver- 
gent views which developed within the party during the 
farmer-labor united front campaign. This examination will 
throw some light upon the basis of the present opposition 
of the Foster group to the continuation of the slogan “For 
a Class Farmer-Labor Party” as enunciated by the Com- 
munist International. 

The differences of viewpoints in regard to the applica- 
tion of the farmer-labor united front policy developed in the 
Central Executive Committee of the party immediately after 
the formation of the Federated Farmer-Labor Party. There 
had been representatives of some 600,000 workers and 
farmers in the Federated Farmer-Labor Party convention. It 
was the view of the then majority of the then Central Exe- 
cutive Committee, expressed in a thesis and resolution by 
Comrades Pepper and Ruthenberg, that by an aggressive or- 
ganizational campaign it would be possible to organize in the 
Federated Farmer-Labor Party from 200,000 to a quarter of a 
million workers, thus creating a left wing radical farmer- 
labor organization. 

The group which supported this viewpoint contended 
that it was to the best interests of the Workers Party to or- 
ganize such a left wing radical farmer-labor bloc around itself 
and under its leadership. This bloc, it contended, would 
strengthen the Workers Party. Thru a careful and system- 
atic campaign of Communist education it could be developed 
closer to the Workers Party, with the ultimate object, after 
a period of such preparation, of absorbing the best elements 
in this bloc into the Workers Party and thus developing the 
Workers Party as a mass Communist Party. 

The Pepper-Ruthenberg group also contended that the 
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formation of this left bloc farmer-labor party, under the lead- 
ership of the Workers Party, would give the Workers Party 
a powerful weapon with which to manoeuver in relation to a 
broader farmer-labor united front. 

This viewpoint and policy was bitterly opposed by the 
Foster-Cannon group. They contended that the formation 
of such a left bloc farmer-labor party under the leadership 
of the Workers Party was a misapplication of the united 
front policy. In a thesis submitted at the November meet- 
ing of the C. E. C. in 1923, it was argued that the policy 
of the Workers Party must be directed toward the creation 
of a broad all-embracing farmer-labor party. It was the view 
of the Foster-Cannon group that thru some magic the whole 
or a great part of the organized American labor movement 
would be organized in a broad mass farmer-labor party in 
which the Workers Party would assume the role of a rela- 
tively weak left wing and not the position of leadership and 
control. 

The Pepper-Ruthenberg group declared that this wide 
all-embracing labor party was an illusion, and that the de- 
velopment of the working class of this country would not and 
could not be to enter the field of political struggle as a class 
thru one great stride forward which would carry with it the 
great bulk of the workers. It declared further that the policy 
of our party in carrying on the campaign for a labor party 
was not primarily to build up such a broad mass labor party 
but to strengthen and build the Worters Party as a mass 
Communist Party and if it was necessary to sacrifice the 
broad mass labor party for a mass Communist party, that it 
was our Communist duty to build the mass Communist Party. 


Misconceptions of the United Front Policy 


The policy of the Foster-Cannon group in directing the 
work of our party toward the creation of a broad all-inclusive 
farmer-labor party in which we would be a weak left wing 
and sacrificing the organization of a left bioc radical farmer- 
labor party around the Workers Party which would be under 
its leadership and control, shows a fundamental misconcep- 
tion of the united front policy. 

The purpose of the united front tactic is to build up and 
strengthen the Communist Party. It must take every ad- 
vantage of the situation during the united front manoeuver in 
order to increase its prestige, its leadership and its member- 
ship. The united front tactic is the method of building a 
mass Communist Party. 

In place of holding this view, the Foster-Cannon group 
seems to consider the creation of a broad mass labor party as 
a goal in itself irrespective of the relationship of the Workers 
Party and the effect upon the Workers Party. It was ready 
and did sacrifice the creation of the left bloc radical farmer- 
labor party under the leadership of the Workers Party for 
the illusion of an all-inclusive broad labor party. Its oppo- 
sition and continued struggle against the organizing of the 
Federated Farmer-Labor Party around the Workers Party pre- 
left bloc radical farmer-labor 
party under the leadership of the Workers Party which, if 
created immediately after the Federated Farmer-Labor Party 


vented the creation of such a 


convention would have materially changed the position of 
the party in relation to the whole farmer-labor movement and 
later in relation to the LaFollette movement. 

The misconception which was manifest in its 
policy in relation to the Federated Farmer-Labor Party ob- 


trudes itself in the slogan which it offers at the 


same 


present time as 


a substitute for the slogan “For a Class Labor Party.” The 
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slogan which is to succeed the slogan “For a Class Labor 
Party” is “Build the Workers Party.” 

If the Foster-Cannon group considers this slogan “Build 
the Workers Party” as a new slogan to succeed “For a Class 
Labor Party,” then it must have held the opinion that in 
carrying on the united front farmer-labor manoeuver we had 
some other purpose than to build the Workers Party. Its 
policy of sacrificing everything for the creation of a broad 
all-inclusive farmer-labor party was this other purpose. In 
opposition to this the Pepper-Ruthenberg policy was to build 
a left bloc farmer-labor party under the leadership of the 
Workers Party and thus ultimately to form a mass Commu- 
nist Party. The Pepper-Ruthenberg policy in carrying on the 
farmer-labor united front, was always to build the Workers 
Party. 

The Foster-Cannon group now proposes to abandon the 
slogan “For a Class Farmer-Labor Party” and substitute 
“Build the Workers Party” because of its erroneous ideas of 
the purpose of the farmer-labor united front manoeuver. Those 
members of our party who have always seen clearly the 
farmer-labor united front policy was a manoeuver to build and 
strengthen the Workers Party need not adorn themselves in 
sackcloth and ashes and repent for their past sins. 


Will Labor Stand Still? 


The argument of the Foster group against the continu- 
ance of the slogan “For a Class Labor Party” is that in the 
LaFollette movement “there has been submerged what prom- 
ised to be the beginning of a mass party of workers and 
farmers upon a class basis with a class program, the rising 
farmer-labor party movement.” I am suspicious that behind 
this viewpoint that the LaFollette movement has ended the 
usefulness of the slogan “For a Class Labor Party,” there are 
some vestiges of a belief that in the LaFollette progressive 
party we have that broad mass all-inclusive labor party which 
the Foster-Cannon group advocated as the goal of the Work- 
ers Party policy. 

Undoubtedly it is true that the formation of a broad all- 
inclusive farmer-labor party. with a program expressing the 
class interests of the two classes, is not likely for the imme- 
diate future. The illusion which the Foster-Cannon group had 
that such a party could be formed is still an illusion. The 
struggle which the Foster-Cannon group made in the past 
to direct the party policy toward the impossible goal of the 
realization of this illusion is very probably at the bottom 
of its present opposition to the continuation of the slogan 
“For a Class Labor Party.” 

The potency of the slogan, so far as this goal was con- 
cerned, is ended at the present time. The potency of the 
slogan still remains so far as the goal of those who used it as 
a means of bringing under the leadership of the Workers 
Party, the most conscious and radical workers in the labor 
movement and of thus building the Workers Party. 

The reason why the slogan remains a potent slogan for 
our party to use as the basis of its united front manoeuvers 
on the political field is because capitalism and the intensifi- 
cation of the class struggle remain. The original policy was 
based upon that the intensification of the 
class struggle must develop class political action by labor. 
The Foster group, in their election statement, agree that 
the immediate future in the United States holds an intensi- 
fication of the class struggle—that the Coolidge-Dawes ad- 
ministration means new attacks upon labor. The Foster 
group is compelled to agree that the LaFollette movement 
does not represent class action by labor. If the immediate 
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future holds intensified class struggles between the workers 
and the capitalists, if we agree that the LaFollette move- 
ment cannot express the class political struggles of labor, 
and if we agree with the Marxian principle that the inten- 
sified struggle between the workers and capitalists forces 
the workers into political class action, then there is no 
other conciusion than that the immediate future holds an 
even greater movement toward class political action by labor 
than we have had in recent years and that the slogan “For 
a Class Labor Party” remains the best slogan thru which to 
carry on the work of agitation for such class political action 
and the ultimate mobilization of the workers for class poli- 
tical action. 


Our Policy. 


Our party made its greatest gains thru its united front 
farmer-labor policy. It was the application of this policy 
that brought it in contact with the workers and established 
its prestige as a political party. Thru the application of 
the united front policy on the political field, it developed from 
a sectarian propaganda group into an actual factor in the 
struggles of the workers of this country. It strengthened 
itself and its leadership thru tne united front manouever. The 
party must continue to apply the united front tactic on the 
political field. The slogan “For a Class Labor Party” remains 
a potent slogan thru which to bring the workers who are 
developing towards class political action under the influence 
and leadership of the Workers Party. It must continue that 
slogan for the purpose of agitation against both the old 
parties and against the LaFollette movement. 
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Its aim in conducting the agitation under the slogan “For 
a Class Labor Party” must be the ultimate mobilization of 
the left wing radical bloc in the labor movement under the 
leadership of the Workers Party. It must be to penetrate 
this group which thru the slogan “For a Class Labor Party” 
it brings into action with itself and under its influence, with 
Communist understanding for the purpose of ultimately ab- 
sorbing its best elements into the Workers Party. 

The Foster group proposes as a substitute for this policy 
the direct attempt to draw into the Workers Party the work- 
ers whom capitalism teaches the necessity of labor fighting 
as a class on the political field. We shall abandon the 
slogan which in the past has enabled us to establish close 
contact with at least the left bloc of the labor movement 
and return to our former status of sectarian propaganda. 
That is the effect of the policy of the Foster group. It 
means the repudiation of the united front as a weapon of 
our party on the political field. The same reason exists to- 
day for the slogan “For a Class Labor Party” which existed 
when we adopted it. We cannot establish contact with the 
undeveloped workers who are still in the old parties or who 
have moved into the LaFollette movement by mere propa- 
ganda for Communist principles. We can, however, using 
the lessons of their experiences in the use of the state power 
against them in their immediate struggles, establish contact 
and our leadership by offering to unite with them under the 
slogan “For a Class Labor Party” and a class fight by labor. 

The slogan “For a Class Labor Party” still is the best 
road open for the building of the Workers Party and making 
it a mass Communist Party. 


The Big Stick Gets Bigger 


By Jay Lovestone 


“ HE borders of the United States virtually extend to 

Cape Horn,” declared William Howard Taft, sometime 
ago. In the eighteen years that have elapsed since this his- 
toric declaration was uttered, the directly economic and the 
indirectly political borders of the United States have been ex- 
tended to the Cape of Good Hope, the Arabian Sea, the Indian 
Ocean, the ancient Valley of Euphrates, and the Yangtze 
River in the heart of China. 


American Eagle Supreme. 


America has become the greatest reservoir of capital in 
the world. The economic primacy of the United States among 
the nations is now undisputed. The only question that re- 
mains to be answered by the imperialist world is whether 
this Yankee supremacy is indisputable. Our capitalists are 
working overtime acquiring the resources of the world. Pan- 
Americanization has been making terrific headway from the 
Rio Grande to the Straits of Magellan and from Queen Char- 
lotte Sound to the Hudson Bay. A glance at the commercial 
map of the other continents will convince the student of in- 
ternational affairs that the stomach of the American eagle fs 
now weighted with gold and that her talons are sticky with 
oil. 

It has been said that the flag follows the dollar. This 
should be amended to say that the marines follow the dol- 
lar. Together these are now chiseling the face of the world. 


Every dollar invested abroad is only another wedge for Ameri- 
can intervention, political and military. In the present, the 
imperialist stage of capitalism, every dollar invested in the 
financing of industry, in the development of railways, in the 
exploitation of natural resources is a dollar invested in the 
maintenance of “law and order,” “peace,” and “progress.” 
The wildest dreams of conquest and oppression of the Piz- 
zaros and the Cortezes of yesterday never approached in mag- 
nitude the subtle, life-controlling campaigns of the House of 
Morgan and the Standard Oil interests. ‘ 


The World’s Creditor. 


In the last decade the United States has been turned 
from a debtor into the leading creditor nation. Before the 
Great Imperialist War the claims of foreign debtors against 
America totaled about seven billion dollars. Today, this sum 
is less than three billion dollars. At the same time the rest 
of the world owes American investors and the Washington 
government more than twenty billion gold dollars. 

Striking evidence of the marked trend of this economic 
tendency is shown by the change in ownership of the com- 
mon and preferred stocks of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. From March 31, 1914, to March 31, 1924, the foreign 
holdings of common stock fell from 1,285,636 to 201,636 and 
the preferred deciined from 312,311 shares to only 112,521. 

The United States now holds more than four and a half 
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million dellars of monetary gold, or at least fifty per cent of 
the world’s stock. New York has again outstripped London 
as the financial center of the world. While the amount of 
foreign and colonial loans floated in Great Britain is decreas- 
ing, the total floated in the United States is rapidly increas- 
ing. From an investor on the byways, the American capital- 
ist has become the principal investor on the highways of the 
world. The investment outposts of the American bankers now 
cover the world. The Wall Street bankers are becoming the 
co-ordinators of international commerce, finance, and indus- 
try. It was the dollar that dictated the proceedings of the 
recent framed the Dawes plan, and is 
now operating the receivership of Germany. 


London Conference, 


Three Stages of Economic Development. 

Our capitalist economic development can be roughly di- 
vided into three stages. The first period ranging from 1763 
to 1815, was the time when the American capitalists were 
struggling for the right to be “born,” the right to be baptized, 
as it were, as a distinct national capitalist group. These 
predecessors of the Morgans and Garys of today talked about 
and workeJ for “the rights of independence,” thr rights of 
“sovereignt, and nationality.” 

The second period covered the years 1815-1893. In this 
spe of years the capitalists unified their ranks, consolidated 
their position as the ruling class thru their decisive con- 
quest of political and military power, and centralized their 
control of the economic resources and the means of produc- 
tion and exchange. It was in this stage that the foundation 
was laid for the present highly centralized government in 
place of a decentralized governmental apparatus whose mo- 
tive power rested in various states. It was in this period 
that the industrial and financial interests of the capitalist 
North vanquished the chattel slave aristocracy of the South. 
Particularly in the latter stage of this period do we hear about 
the “builders of the continent,” the rise of a gigantic system 
of telegraphs and telephones, the beginning of national labor 
organizations, and the birth of many of the present mono- 
polies. 

The year 1893 ushered in the present—the imperialist— 
the final stage of American capitalist development. In the 
last three decades our ruling class has not been talking about 
or concerned with the problems of national independence, 
or the politico-economic consolidation of their class power. 
Now our exploiters are talking about “spheres of influence,” 
about “investment areas” where they can sink for profits the 
surplus they have wrung from the exploited working class 
at home, about the “open door” in the Orient, and paramount 
rights in the Caribbean, Latin-America, and the Pacific. To- 
day it is the independence of other nationalities and other 
colonial peoples that is bothering the American ruling class. 
We are now in the period of American political and economic 
life. 

Growth of American Investments. 

The Department of Commerce has estimated the value 
of the national wealth of the United States at about 325 bil- 
lion dollars. The annual national income is now estimated at 
approximately seventy billion dollars. 

Coincident with the rapid growth of American industry 
and production has been the swift growth of American for- 
eign investments. In 1900 the United States held only 500 
million dollars in foreign securities. The bulk of this invest- 
ment was found in Canada, Mexico and Cuba. At this time 
American investors held only ten million dollars worth of 
European securities. 
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By 1909 American investments abroad rose to two bil- 
lion dollars. Canada alone was in debt a half billion to the 
United States. In 1913 the total foreign investment rose to 
two and a half billion dollars. Nearly 80 per cent of this sum 
was invested in Canada and Latin-America. A little more 
than five per cent of the total was invested in Asia and 
slightly less than 15 per cent in Europe. 

The Great World War brought marked changes in Ameri- 
can economic and financial development. For the first time 
American capitalism was beginning to build up a world ma- 
chine for banking and credit. Today American capitalists 
have huge holdings of foreign state, municipal and corpora- 
tion bonds. The Yankee financiers now have large amounts 
of capital invested in real estate and mortgages, in mines, 
factories, electric power, timber lands, oil fields, and mer- 
chandise establishments the world over. 

A conservative estimate of the total foreign investments 
of the American capitalists at this date would be close to 
nine billion dollars. To this there can be added the approxi- 
mately 12,000 (11,800) million dollars that are due the United 
States government from various foreign debtors. Consequent- 
ly, American investments in the industries, resources and 
governments—in the law and order and stability abroad are 
now well avove 20 billion dollars. The British investments 
at the close of 1923 were estimated at only 17 billion dollars. 
Thus, though only about twenty years in the field of foreign 
investment, American capitalism has already outstripped 
British imperialism which has been a pioneer in this realm 
scores of years before the entry of the United States. 

Geographical Distribution of American Investments. 

It is very difficult to procure data giving an arithmetically 
accurate picture of the distribution of American invest- 
ments. 

In Canada the total American investments are estimated 
at a minimum of two and a half billion dollars. There are 
now from eight to nine hundred American branch factories in 
Canada. American capitalists have displaced British capi- 
talists as the greatest foreign investors in the Dominion in- 
dustries. The Canadian Bureau of Statistics reports that 
American capitalists own at least 31 per cent of the Canadian 
manufacturing industries. 

The total American investments in Mexico are said to 
be about two and a half billion dollars. American capitalists 
own three-fourths of the oil wells of this republic. 

The Department of Commerce estimates the total Ameri- 
can investment in Cuba to be about a billion and a quarter 
exclusive of the more than a hundred million dollars worth 
of Cuban government bonds held in the United States. 

In all Latin-America there are now more than four bil- 
lion dollars of American capital invested. 

Exclusive of the debts owed to the government, there 
are now invested about two and a half billion American 
dollars in Europe. In view of the Dawes program, this field 
of investment is expected to be a very lucrative and increas- 
ingly important one in the immediate future. 

American investments in Asia are estimated at more 
than a half billion dollars and are steadily mounting. Ameri- 
can capitalists are, comparatively speaking, newcomers as 
financial investors in this field. 

1924—A Banner Imperialist Year. 


This has been a banner year for American imperialists. 
So far more than a billion dollars worth of foreign loans 
have been floated in this country. Before the year is over, 
there is every likelihood that this giant sum wil be in- 
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creased by another half billion. It will be recalled that last 
year American foreign investments totaled only $242,845,000; 
in 1922 only $431,305,000; in 1921 only $379,270,000, and in 
1920 only $291,000,000. 

It is significant that this year’s foreign loans have been 
almost exclusively to governments. Apparently American 
capitalism is being led by economic and political forces to 
stabilize the weakened capitalist governments the world over. 

With the adoption of the Dawes plan, the investment 
of American capital on a large scale in European private en- 
terprises is a matter of only a very short time. Already 
American investors are financing French railways and steel 
plants, Belgian chemical companies, hydro-electric enterprises 
in Norway, Austria, Italy and Japan. Of course, the American 
capitalists are not neglecting the telegraph, telephone and 
radio in South America, the sugar and railway companies in 
Cuba, and the electric light and power systems, paper and 
lumber companies in Canada. 

“Exporting” Financial Experts 

American imperialism is now consolidating and extend- 
ing its position thru exporting and placing strategically its 
financial experts. 

In Hungary, Jeremiah Smith, Jr., Boston lawyer, finan- 
cial expert and formerly counsel te the United States Treas- 
ury Department, is now receiver. 

In Peru, Dr. W. W. Cumberland, appointed by Secretary 
of State Hughes, served as financial boss until Jan- 
uary of this year. The American staff organized by this 
agent of Yankee imperialism now directs the public schools, 
irrigation projects, health service, the naval academy and 
the mines in which upward of one hundred million dollars 
are invested. 

Mr. Hughes has also appointed a financial overseer for 
Persia. The American Arthur C. Millspaugh is now Adminis- 
trator-General of Persian finances, drawing $18,000 a year 
and expenses for a five year term. The American staff 
working under Millspaugh’s direction runs the banks, taxa- 
tion, and municipal and irrigation engineering projects. The 
Americans are also serving as farm advisers and handle 
revenues, disbursements, sanitation and engineering jobs. 

When Bolivia wanted to borrow 24 million dollars with 
which to build railroads and other public works, it was 
compelled to allow the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York to appoint two Americans, Messers MacGowan and 
Whittaker, to be in charge of the collection of taxes and 
revenues in Bolivia until such time as the bonds sold in 
the United States are redeemed. 

Judge W. W. Warwick, formerly comptroller of the 
United States Treasury, is now financial “adviser” to Pan- 
ama. 

In Ecuador, Mr. John S. Hord, formerly financial adviser 
to Haiti, is now fiscal expert. 

After an exchange of notes between the State Depart- 
ment and the Salvador government, the Metropolitan Trust 
Company of New York appointed W. W. Renwick to collect 
70 percent of the Latin-American republic’s customs in Un- 
ited States gold. In case of dispute, “our” Secretary of 
State is to have the American Supreme Court make final 
decision. 

John A. MclIlhenny of tabasco sauce fame is collector 
of customs and financial adviser for Haiti. 

In Nicaragua there has been an American, Clifford D. 
Ham, serving as customs collector for the past ten years 
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in order to protect a refunding loan made to the little re- 
public by the Yankee banking firm of Brown Brothers & 
Company. 

Today, the reparations machinery of the German re- 
ceivership is actually in the hands of American imperialist 
agents. The New York banker Gates M. McGarrah is on 
the general board of the new German bank of issue and S. 
Parker Gilbert, Jr., is permanent Agent General of repara- 
tions. 

Since the terrible “Teddy” Roosevelt first enunciated 
his doctrine of “big stick” diplomacy, the American imper- 
ialist big stick has grown bigger—considerably bigger. In 
the last six years Congress has appropriated, for the Navy 
alone, close to four and a half billion dollars. The navalists 
and militarists are now clamoring for more money to build 
more ships, elevate the guns and increase the size of the 
army. 

Thru a network of so-called unofficial observers Amer- 
ican imperialism is more and more dominating the affairs of 
European policies and economy. At the London Conference 
the American Cabinet officers Hughes and Mellon, along 
with ten of the leading Wall Street bankers perpetrated 
the rankest type of secret, backstairs diplomacy displayed 
in many decades. 

In South America, our capitalists are pitting cone coun- 
try against another, engineering a great race for naval sup- 
remacy, and sowing the seeds of war and dissension in order 
to prevent the unification of the Latin-American republics 
against Yankee imperialist aggression. American naval mis- 
sions are now stationed in Brazil and Peru. Argentine’s 
biggest battleship is at the same time being reconditioned 
and modernized in the United States. 

American manned machine guns have been protecting 
Robert Dollar Steamships 1,600 miles inland in China up 
the Yangtze. Today the United States destroyers Steward 
and Pillsbury are protecting Standard Oil property at Hsin- 
ho. 

In Hawaii the American Governor General, the notorious 
sugar baron Farrington, has organized a reign of terror 
against 20,000 striking Filipino workers on the sugar plan- 
tations. Many defenseless workers have been wounded and 
killed. 

In Samoa the natives are protesting vehemently against 
the banishment of their native leader Tui-Manna by the 
American governor, Captain Edward S. Kellogg. 

It was the marines landed from the United States battle- 
ship Galveston that broke up the Ceiba, Honduras, Union 
of Banana Plantation Workers and forced the natives to work 
sixteen hours a day for fifteen cents in order to enrich the 
United Fruit Company. 

Internationalizing the American Class Struggle 

It is plain to everyone that the operations of American 
capitalism are now international. In this imperialist stage 
of American capitalism the character of the class struggle 
in the United States necessarily takes on an international 
character and more and more rests on an international 
basis. This condition, this changed milieu of the class con- 
filicts, in turn creates new problems for the working masses 
and lends new aspects to the struggles of our exploited 
masses. 

What these new problems are and what new angle 
the class struggie in the United States is now assuming, 
the writer proposes to discuss in a subsequent article. 
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White Terror in Europe! Can America Be Far Behind? 


By Rose Karsner 


RECISELY! That is 
in Europe, 


is a 


the White Terror 
spreads can America be far behind? 
This question which every militant worker and 

working farmer should put to himself very seriously. 


question. If 


In Europe there were men and women who saw the danger 
of White Terror coming years before it was on them. They 
steeled themselves to it and they met it when it came. 
They like and fought for the interests of 
their class. They fought against the annihilation of work- 
ing class organizations. And because they fought, many 
of them were murdered, like Rosa Luxemburg and Karl 
Liebknecht. 

But others came to the front and in the spirit of these 
courageous soldiers of the proletariat, they took up the 
fight where the dead left off. 

In consequence, they had their eyes burnt out with 
cigarettes. They had their heads bumped on the ground 
till the skull cracked. They were tied to the backs of auto- 
mobiles and dragged along on stony roads until their clothes 
and flesh were torn off their backs. They were tied into wet 
sacks and beaten so that the lash clung to the body and 
brought blood with it as the whip was extracted. They were 
tied in burlap and thrown into the river alive. They were 
forced to witness sex outrages perpetrated upon their wives 
and breasts cut off their mothers. They had their tongues 
torn out of their heads if they protested. They were ob- 
liged to look on while their little being killed 
and if they turned their heads their were pierced. 
They were hung by their arms with feet in air for hours 
at atime. They were given fake trials and then beaten 
They were tied against walls and shot. 


stood up men 


ones were 


eyes 


to death. 


Some got off easy. They were thrown into prisons. 
Lice-infested prisons. Prisons without the elemental sanit- 
ary needs. Foul smelling prisons with damp walls. In 


these prisons, they are subjected to vulgar abuses at the 
hands of the White Guardists who hold the keys to the 
They given food, thrown into the “hole” 
provocation, beaten often and even de- 
prived of water. For example: in the prison of Sonnen- 
bourg, Germany, the guard in charge left the prisoners 
without water for the night. They protested and a cry of 
water” went up. The White Guard came round 
and asked “If you are thirsty, why don’t you spit 


gates. 
oh the 


are 
slightest 


poor 


“water, 
in each 


others’ throats?” 

And this is not a story of yesterday. It is happening 
today in Europe. According to statistics gathered by the 
Red Aid International, there were up to May 1, 1923, a 


total of 380,200 workers and peasants rotting away in Eur- 
opean prisons. More are being added daily. White Terror 
is spreading thruout Europe. 

If White Terror spreads in Europe can America be far 
behind? 

Take the Dawes plan as a concrete example. 

American bankers have agreed to float a $200,000,000 
loan to German capitalists to help them build their indus- 
tries. This loan carries heavy interest which has to be 
paid at regular intervals. And no stalling! 


German capitalists will therefore immediately set to 
work with the help of their government, to abolish the eight 
hour day, to lower wages and to reduce the standard of living. 
In this manner they will be able to lead in the world market 
and make big enough profits to take care of their Dawes 
Plan loan. 

Militant workers and peasants in Germany will protest. 
They will be imprisoned and murdered and their wives and 
children will be outraged. Just as is done in Bulgaria, in 
Poland, in Italy, in Roumania, in Hungary. 

Working class organizations will be annihilated and the 
German government with the aid of Social Demucracy will 
inaugurate a reign of White Terror. Already we hear the 
rumblings. Arrests occur daily. The Communists are be- 
ing hounded and driven underground. And the socialists in 
the-German government are helping. 


But how does that affect America, you say. 

When American capitalism finds itself outbid in the 
world market by cheap German products, what will Amer- 
ican capitalism do with this Frankenstein it has created? 

American capitalism will have two alternatives: 

One—to forfeit profits. Two—to meet the German 
prices. 

It is easy enough to guess which it will do. And how? 

In the only way that it can be done. By increasing the 
workday. By lowering wages. By creating unemployment. 
By reducing the standard of living. 

. And what will the militant American workers and work- 
ing farmers do then? They will do what all militant work- 
ers and working farmers are doing in Europe. They will 


protest. And the American capitalists will do what all 
European capitalists are doing. They will use their gov- 
ernmental powers to prohibit strikes. To throw recalcit- 
rants into prisons. To terrorize the foreign born with 


threats of deportation. To institute a reign of White Terror 
here in “free America” such as will put to shame even the 
White Terror of the Russian Czar. 

They have the right President for the job. 

We have already had a foretaste. of what American 
White Guardists can do. Or have we forgotten Frank 
Little who was dragged out of his bed in the middle of 
the night and hung to a trestle because he was a labor 
agitator? And have we forgotten the treatment accorded 
the Conscientious Objectors during the war? Or the tar 
and feather outrages of the South? Or the May Day 
brutalities of a few years ago? And the deportations? 

No, we have not forgotten: We must not forget! We 
must alive the memory of the past American out- 
rages sO we may poignantly be aware of what the White 
Terror will mean when it comes here in intensified form. 

We must organize ourselves into a workers organiza- 
tion which will always be ready to come to the assistance of 
White Terror victims, in Europe or in America. 

Red Aid International has already assisted 18,000 White 
Terror victims. Let us make it possible to help another 
18,000 by Christmas. 

Forward the International Workers Aid! 


keep 
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The Trades Congress of Canada and Our Future Tasks 


By Tim Buck 


2 yes of the blackest pages in the history of the labor move- 
ment, will be that part dealing with the cynical disre- 
gard by its alleged “leaders” of the expressed desires of its 
membership. And the Canadian movement, organized in the 
Trades Congress of Canada, will run a very close second in 
every piece of treachery recorded. 

Rule or ruin has been the established policy of the in- 
ternational officialdom in Canada since 1919, no less than in 
the States. The Trades Congress has been for them an iron- 
clad stronghold. The policy of either ignoring or riding 
rough-shod over the wishes of the membership, which has 
become such regular practice among the “business” men who 
control the international unions, is being carefully followed 
by their satellites, and is the outcome of the same well-con- 
sidered policy of emasculating the trade union movement or 
turning it into an adjunct of capitalism. 

In Canada this is producing a peculiar set of contradic- 
tions within the general movement, and such a feeling of im- 
potence among the rank and file, as to make it possible for 
almost anything to happen within the next two or three 
years. 

Workers Drift From Congress. 


A sign of the trend of opinion is to be seen in the fact 
that while the labor movement as a whole halted the de- 
cline in membership and even regained a few thousand, all 
the gains went to the national organization, while the inter- 
nationals reported a_ further loss of 29 locals, and 2300 
members. 

This is not the worst. As though to emphasize the fact 
that it is losing, the trades congress—wuich embraces only 
Canadian sections of the A. F. of L. and a few national or- 
ganizations to which the executive of the A. F. of L. allows 
them to grant a charter—showed a turther loss in member- 
ship of nearly five thousand, in addition to which the long- 
shoremen, miners, postal workers, etc., all have heavy losses 
aue to lost strikes, yet to be recorded. 

This drift is the perfectly natural outcome of the loss 
of confidence of the mass of the workers, and the growing 
conviction that the everlasting and desperate opposition of 
the officialdom to all progressive activity flows from the unity 
of interest existing between them and the employers, rather 
than from any considerations of the welfare of the working 
class. 


Another Year of Betrayals. 


During the past eighteen months, this unity of action 
between the officialdom and the employers, has been demon- 
strated again and again. The black treachery displayed dur- 
ing the strike of the Nova Scotia miners and steel workers 
in 1923, has been duplicated in varying degrees, all over the 
country. 

The longshoremen of Vancouver, one of the most solid 
and militant units in the Canadian government, were smashed 
in a bitter waterfront strike, and the Congress Executive 
did not so much as raise a finger to assist them in any way. 
The miners of Alberta have been out on strike against a re- 
duction of $1.10 per day since the first of April, and what 
little assistance they have received from the Canadian move- 
ment has all been due to the efforts of the radicals, while 


the officialdom evidently derived great satisfaction from the 
fact that the strike prevented the radical miners’ locals from 
sending delegates to the last congress. 

Recently, there was a widespread strike of postal work- 
ers. They are organized in a purely national federation, 
affiliated directly to the congress, with no international ties 
or obligations, and, as though to give the Congress Executive 
no excuse for not helping them, they are under very con- 
servative leadership. 

This strike, the first movement o: its kind, was lost. No 
interest whatsoever was shown in it by the congress official- 
dom, a request for a representative, to attend an emergency 
conference in Toronto, being ignored on the pretext that the 
president was out of town, and the secretary and first vice- 
president had to extend fraternal greetings to a convention 
in Montreal. 

These are only the more outstanding of many demon- 
strations of cynical and callous disregard of the needs of 
the workers, the cumulative effect of which is to reduce the 
interest and confidence of the workers to the vanishing point, 
confirming the belief that the settled policy of the trade union 
officialdom is to eliminate all semblance of class activity, 
making the congress—as Tom Moore declared it already 
was—an organization of “good citizenship.” 


Restriction of Strength. 


In line with this policy which demands only sufficient 
members to block effective organization, we find the officials 
accepting the everlasting defeats and loss of members with 
the greatest sang froid. While, as though to demonstrate 
their determination not to allow the Canadian workers to 
develop a powerful fighting central body, they refuse to ac- 
cept into affiliation, even those organizations to which there 
is no constitutional objection. 

Thus the Lumber Workers’ Union, a radical organiza- 
tion with three locals in British Columbia and three in On- 
tario, was refused admission to the congress. The only ex- 
cuse the executive bothered to give was that sometime maybe 
another international Timber Workers’ Union may be organ- 
ized, in which case the Lumber Workers’ Union would be a 
dual organization. 

The metal miners of Northern Ontario are likewise bar- 
red because of an imaginary organization maintained by the 
mill, mine and smelter workers, despite the fact that there is 
no conflict between the organizations in Canada. The Can- 
adian Federation of Women’s Labor Leagues, embracing 
twelve active local leagues of working women affiliated to 
their local central councils, are barred from the congress 
on the flimsy ground that they are not producers, while the 
exclusion of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employes, 
the strongest single unit of railway workers in Canada, is 
an old story. 

The unemployed workers who, during the past two years, 
have repeatedly endeavored to organize themselves on a 
national scale, are sidestepped at every turn. At the last 
convention, a resolution calling upon the congress to assist 
the unemployed was neatly turned into an adjuration to the 
local trades councils to do it, transforming the intent of the 
resolution from national to local efforts. 
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The Results of Impotence. 


The fruits of this deliberate shackling of organizational 
efforts and the internal dissension which it renders inevitable, 
is a declining standard of living for the Canadian workers, 
in the face of conditions which enabled the majority of in- 
dustrial establishments to report the past year as either a 
record, or very close to a record year, for business and 
profits. 

The total value of mineral production was 20 per cent 
higher than for the previous year, coal production being 
the highest in the history of the industry. The lumber in- 
dustry had one of its best years, the value of unmanufactured 
lumber produced being $85,000,000 in excess of the year 
before, while the pulp and paper industry also had the big- 
gest year in its history, increasing its exports by over 30 
per cent. 

Monthly production of pig iron came within 5,000 tons 
of the 1920 figures, which were the peak of the industry’s 
production. The total value of merchandise exported for 
the year almost hits the billion dollar mark. It is more than 
25 per cent greater than for 1922, greater in volume even 
than the record year, and puts Canada into third place among 
the countries of the world in exports per head of the popula- 
tion, and fourth among the nations of the world in total 
volume of exports. 

Nothing was done during this fleeting period of trade 
activity either to improve the position of the workers or to 
build up the organizations. Now, with falling markets and 
increasing unemployment, the employers are preparing for 
fresh onslaughts upon the working class, of which the long- 
drawn-out struggle in Alberta, and the announced intention 
of the British Empire Steel Corporation to reduce wages in 
Nova Scotia are only the more striking examples. 

The railways are preparing for a drive against wages 
and conditions by widespread lay-offs and a great publicity 
campaign to the effect that the exorbitant railway rates are 
due to the “artificial” wages and living standards enjoyed 
by the railway workers. Meanwhile, the International 
officiais are so busy trying to foist the B. & O. plan upon 
the men, that they have no time either to offset the propagan- 
da of the railway companies or to prepare for the inevitable 
struggle. 

The anti-labor injunction, being cheaper than troops and 
mounted police, is coming more and more into favor as a 
weapon of the Canadian employers. This menace demands 
determined action by the labor movement to stamp it out 
now, before it becomes as firmly established here as in the 
states. Unions suffering from the effects of injunctions at 
the present time, urged the last convention of the congress 
to organize a one-day national demonstration against it; 
but true to their policy of respectable “statesmanship,” the 
Executive will content themselves with the bunk of appeal- 
ing for amendments to existing laws. 

Our Tasks. 

The growing discontent with the above described policy 
and activity is reflected in various incidents, each typical of 
many. In the West it is seen in the drift of sentiment to- 
ward the Industrial Workers of the World, in the East, in the 
vote cast by the conservative Pictou county miners’ locals in 
favor of seceding to the One Big Union. In each of these cases, 
the underlying cause was disgust, the avenue of expression 
being due simply to the fact that the particular organizations 
had organizers on the spot to capitalize it. 

Another, and better, reflection of it, is seen in the elec- 
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tion of a Communist to the presidency of the Canadian Labor 
party, and in the further fact that the Communist candidate 
for the presidency of the Trades Congress received 44 votes, 
as against 156 for Tom Moore, the reactionary. 

The fight for world unity, amalgamation, and Canadian 
autonomy, has rallied a huge following thruout the coun- 
try, and sentiment among the rank and file is all for pro- 
gressive action. The machine-control of the congress, how- 
ever, combined with the disruptive activities of some of the 
international presidents, (Lewis, Hutcheson, etc.) and the 
shameless flouting of all democratic procedure, render this 
developing sentiment of little effect unless assisted by or- 
ganizational activities, by which to strengthen and consoli- 
date the left wing. 

One of our difficulties is to overcome the scattered na- 
ture of the general movement, and the distances dividing 
the various sections. More and more local and sectional 
conferences will have to be held in the future, and the mili- 
tants must have a definite wages policy for every industry. 
Inasmuch as our great weakness today is the fact that, while 
the International treasury enables the officialdom to be well 
represented at the conventions, regardless of where they are 
held, while we have to rely upon the delegates from adjacent 
progressive locals, energetic efforts must be taken 
to make the local central bodies all-inclusive, and to develop 
them into local organs of struggle, in that way arousing the 
interest and confidence of the workers in their organizations. 

To offset in some measure the terrible apathy among 
the unorganized workers, the Canadian section of the Trade 
Union Educational League is initiating a campaign for the 
organization of shop committees, representing both organized 
and unorganized, in that way bringing them into organic 
contact with each other in the daily struggle. 

The real struggle, of course, and incidentally our imme- 
diate task, is the rallying of the organized workers for the 
fight for freedom of action for the Canadian movement, which 
will enable us to advance a step further on the road to the 
revolutionizing of the working class. Canadian autonomy 
is the bugbear of the officialdom today, and our task is to 
make this threat a fact. Forty-four votes to a Communist as 
president, and fifty-six to another Communist as vice-presi- 
dent, is not bad as a measure of the sentiment of the rank 
and file, and thru the organization of.shop committees, 
development of central councils, and forthcoming minority 
conferences, we hope before long to make this protest vote the 
vote of the majority of the membership of the Canadian labor 
movement. 





CAMPAIGNING FOR COMMUNISM IN ENGLAND 
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In Retrospect 


A CRITICAL REVIEW OF OUR PAST LABOR PARTY POLICY IN THE LIGHT OF THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


By Alexander Bittelman 


O* November 6, 1924, the Central Executive Committee 
of the Workers Party made public a statement on the 
results of the presidential elections in which it says: 


The demonstrated weakness of the LaFollette 
movement, as compared to the pre-election estim- 
ates of all sides, not only seriously retards the 
development of fhe so-called “third party,” but also 
completely eliminates the immediate possibility of 
the growth of a mass farmer-labor party of indus- 
trial workers and poor farmers, distinct from the 
Workers Party. A general agitation campaign by 
the Workers Party under the slogan of “For a Mass 
Farmer-Labor Party,” would not be profitable or suc- 
cessful. The policy of applying the united front 
tactic by attempting to form a mass farmer-labor 
party of which the Workers Party would be a part, 
is not adaptable to the present period. Our chief 
task in the immediate future is not the building of 
such a farmer-labor party but the strengthening and 
developing of the Workers Party itself as the prac- 7 
tical leader of the masses and as the only party that 
represents the working-class interests and knows 
how to fight for them. The best means to this end 
is to agitate and fight for the united front from 
below with the rank and file workers in their daily 
struggles, in the spirit of the Fifth Congress of the 
Communist International. 


This marks a departure in the tactics of our party. It 
means that we no longer hold to the idea that a farmer- 
labor party is the only or the most effective way of devel- 
oping independent political action by the working masses of 
America. The November 6 statement of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee says in effect that in the present situa- 
tion, and in view of the political changes that have taken 
place in America during the last six months, the better way, 
the more effective way of developing and enhancing the 
class-struggle on the political as well as on the economic 
field is for the Workers Party itself to enter into United 
Front alliances with the rank and file of the workers and 
poor farmers on the basis of their immediate daily struggles 
against capitalist exploitation. Or, putting it somewhat dif- 
ferently, that the task of our*party now is not to assist in 
the creation of a new political party—a farmer-labor party— 
but to popularize itself as the leader of the proletarian class- 
struggle by means of the United Front tactics applied main- 
ly from below. 


The Same Strategy But Different Tactics 


This is merely a change in tactics, but not in strategy. 
The strategic aim of our party is now the same as it has 
been for the last two and a half years. What has been our 
main strategic aim? We ali know it. It can be formulated 
in one short sentence. It is this: 

To develop independent political action of the working 


masses under the leadership of the Workers (Communist) 
Party. 

In pursuit of the above end the Workers Party had 
adopted some two and a half years ago the tactic of a Labor 
Party. That is, the campaign for a farmer-labor party was 
to serve aS a means towards awakening the political con- 
sciousness of the working class, towards crystallizing this 
consciousness into organized struggles and towards estab- 
lishing the Workers (Communist) Party as the leader of 
these struggles. In other words, the Labor Party policy 
was a tactical method, a means towards an end. 

This end—independent political action of the working 
masses under the leadership of the Communist Party—still 
remains the chief strategic aim of our party, only the tac- 
tical means must be changed because of the changed polit- 
ical situation. Our old farmer-labor party policy is no longer 
good. We must therefore find other tactical means for the 
achievement of our strategic aim. These new tactical means 
can be formulated as follows: A united front with the rank 
and file from below on the basis of their daily immediate 
struggles, with the Workers Party itself, and under its own 
name, striving to win leadership. 

It is not the purpose of this article to enter into a 
detailed discussion of this main proposition, but rather to 
restore the historical background from which we started out 
on our labor-party policy. For it is only through a clear 
understanding of the origin and development of our old tac- 
tics that we can arrive at a correct formulation of our new 
tactics. 


When and How Did We Get the Labor-Party Idea? 


Thus the first question to be answered is, when and 
how did we arrive at our first labor-party policy? 

It was in the winter of 1922. The Workers Party had 
then just been formed, which was the first successful breach 
in the wall of isolation that had surrounded the American 
communist movement since it had been driven underground 
by the White Terror of 1919. 

Having made its first break into the open the American 
communist movement was confronted with the next task of 
establishing contact with the masses in their daily struggle. 
The first convention of the Workers Party, held in New York 
in December, 1921, had already formulated an industrial 
program which provided our party with an effective means 
for establishing contact with the masses mainly on the 
economic field. It was therefore necessary to devise some 
additional measures for establishing contact on the purely 
political field. 

The first Central Executive Committee of the Workers 
Party was looking for an outlet to the main field of the class- 
struggle and it was asking itself: Where can that outlet 
be found? After a number of hesitating, half measure steps, 
we finally adopted, in the spring of 1922, our first laubor-party 
policy. 

Why a labor-party policy? There were four chief facts 








that determined our action. I shall enumerate them in the 
order of their comparative importance. 

First—The strong movement from below, from the ranks 
of labor and poor farmers, towards the formation of a 
farmer-labor party. 

Second—The formation of the “Conference for Pro- 
Political Action” (C. P. P. A.) at a Conference of 
railroad and other unions held in Chicago in February, 1922. 

Third—The United Front tactics of the Communist In- 
ternational. 

Fourth—Lenin’s advice to the British 
fight for admission into the Labor Party. 

The first two facts—the existence of a distinct rank and 
file farmer-labor movement and the formation of the C. P. 
P. A.—were taken by us to mean, and rightly so, that there 
was on foot a mass-movement of workers and poor farmers, 
seeking independent political expression through some sort 
of a Farmer-Labor Party. The C. P. P. A., which was from 
inception a movement of inter- 
preted as a result mainly of the same rank and file pressure. 
We were therefore confronted with the following prob- 

What shall be our attitude towards this movement for 
a farmer-labor party? Shall we remain indifferent to it, 
shall we oppose it, or shall we step into it? 

It was the general feeling in the Central Executive Com- 
of the Workers Party that we cannot oppose this 
because, whatever its shortcomings, it marks a 
We also felt that 
we cannot very well remain indifferent to a political mass- 
movement involving large masses of workers and poor farm- 
ers. Then the only alternative was to become part of it, 
and to fight within for the principles of class-struggle and 
Communism. 

But to accept this latter in the beginning 
of 1922, when our party was still half submerged in the sec- 
tarian prejudices of its early days, meant so violent a de- 
parture from accepted that the Central Executive 
Committee did not venture to risk it. And only after the 
party became more intimately familiar with the United Front 
tactics of the Communist International, and particularly, with 
to the British Communists, to fight for ad- 
Labor Party, did the C. E. C. finally feel 
adopting a committted 


gressive 


Communists to 


its very labor leaders, we 


lem. 


mittee 
movement 
step in advance by the working masses. 


alternative 


tactics 


advice 
into the 


Lenin's 
mission 
thesis which 


justified in complete 


the party to a labor-party policy. 

The Essence of our First Labor Party Policy 
from the thesis on the United Front adopted 
by the Central Executive Committee in the early summer of 
1922; Paragraph 9: 


I quote 


“The creation of a United Front of Labor on the 
political field in the United States is the problem of 
the development of independent political action of 
The working class of Europe has 
for a long time participated independently in polit- 
Not so in the United States. Here 


the problem is not to unite existing political groups 


the working class 


ical activities. 
and organizations for common action but to awaken 
political class consciousness among the workers.” 


The above states our main strategic aim in terms of the 


United Front tactics of the Communist International. It is 
formulated correctly. The principle enunciated in this form- 
ula holds true to this very day. But taken by itself it 


docs not yet mean that we must have a labor party. The 


- fact. 
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road to independent political action by the masses does not 
necessarily and under all conditions lie through a Farmer. 
Labor Party. It is only under certain specific conditions 
that a labor party becomes the possible and desirable chan- 
nel for mass political action by the working class. These 
conditions are, roughly speaking, two. One is negative, the 
other is positive. 

One—The absence of a revolutionary mass-party of the 
workers. 

Two—tThe presence of a strong mass-movement toward 
a farmer-labor party. 

The second condition is the most important, and it was 
strongly in evidence when we adopted our first labor party 
policy. I quote further from paragraph 9 of the thesis: 

“The class struggle has reached such a degree 

of intensity here that every battle of the workers 

reveals the political character of the struggle that 

is teaching the proletarian masses the necessity for 

class conscious political action. The numerous 

efforts of all kinds of labor organizations to form a 

labor party in the United States is evidence of this 
These efforts indicate a step forward in the 

progress of the class struggle ‘toward revolutionary 
working class action. To oppose this tendency to- 
ward the formation of a labor party would be folly.” 

Mark the last sentence which says we cannot oppose 
the movement toward the formation of a labor party. It is 
the most vital point in the whole thesis. It means that in 
the beginning of 1922, we were confronted with a movement 
which compelled the Workers Party to take an attitude, and 
that the attitude could not be one of opposition. Conse- 
quently, when we now discuss the question whether we still 
need a labor party policy, we must bear in mind that there 
is at present no movement for a farmer-labor party to 
compel the recognition, support or opposition of the Work- 
ers Party. In other words, there is at present no such mass- 
movement as existed in 1922 to compel our party to as- 
sume an attitude. The problem of what we shall do with 
the farmer-labor movement no longer exists now. But 
it existed in May, 1922. There was in the field a strong 
labor-party movement. That’s why the thesis said: 

“To make the labor party an instrument of the 
class struggle and the revolution the participation 

of the Communists is an imperative necessity. It is 

not in the interests of the proletarian revolution nor 

can the Workers Party assume responsibility for the 
latent political power of the workers remaining dor- 
mant. The party must not oppose the coming to life 

of this power because it has not yet the standing 

and influence among the masses to set it at work in 

the name of and for the purpose of Communism.” 

The British experiences also had their share of influence 
upon our decision. We the coming into existence in 
the United States of a labor party of which we shall want 
part. We also knew the difficulties that the 
British Communists were having in securing admission into 
the British Labor Party. To forestall such eventuality in the 
United States, we thought it the better part of wisdom to 
become part of the movement while it was still in its for- 
mative stages. We therefore said in our thesis: 
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“To promote the development of the political 
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the Communists must become factors in the 
labor party that may be formed. We can achieve 
this end only if we anticipate the formation of such 
a party and now adopt a policy thru which we 
will become established as a force in the pofitical 
struggle of the workers and thus an important 
factor in the labor party. The participation in a 
United Front in local political struggles will give us 
a strong position in relation to the labor party.” 


A Party Based on the Unions 

It was the general conception of our party that the 
Labor Party which we thought was coming into existence 
will be a political organization based upon and formed by 
the trade unions. Not necessarily by the Gompers crowd 
but by the bulk of the unions just the same. This was our 
basic idea of how the farmer-labor party will come into 
existence. Our party expressed that idea quite clearly in 
its statement “For a Farmer-Labor Party,” written by com- 
rade Pepper and issued in October, 1922. I quote from the 
statement. 

“We understand, of course, by a Labor Party no 
renaming of bankrupt, disintegrating parties, nor a 
quiet refuge for effete politicians, but a great mass- 
organization formed by organized labor.” 

And further: 

“A Labor Party will grow because of its forma- 
tion by the organized workers. A Labor Party would 
deserve that name only if it were formed by the 
trade unions. A Labor Party of any other form 
would be a mere caricature, a political swindle, and 
a miscarriage. A Labor Party should be launched 
only if it is created by the trade unions.” 

The foregoing demonstrates the following propositions; 

1. The main strategic aim of the Workers Party has 
been and is the development of independent political action 
of the working masses in the direction of the revolutionary 
class struggie and under its own leadership. 

2. As a means towards this end the Workers Party 
adopted in the early part of 1922 a labér party policy, be- 
cause there was then in existence a strong mass movement 
for a farmer-labor party. 

3. This farmer-labor party was conceived by our party 
as an organization based upon and formed by the trade 
unions. 

4. The Workers Party conceived of its immediate role 
in the farmer-labor movement as that of a left wing whose 
function it would be to drive the movement as a whole in 
the direction militancy and deter- 
mination in the class struggle. 

5. The immediate tactical objective of the Workers 
Party under those conditions was to connect itself with 
the growing farmer-labor movement, to get on the ground 
floor of it, so that when the National Farmer-Labor Party 
is formed we can be a factor in it for the furtherance of 
the principles and policies of Communism. 

It is well to recall these propositions now, when we are 
again discussing the question whether we must have a labor 
party policy. Go back to the origin of the problem. And 
when you will find that the whole problem arose out of 
an existing and growing movement for a farmer-labor party, 
you will undoubtedly ask yourself: What is the situation 
today? Is there at present such a movement, and if not, is 
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it likely to arise in the immediate future? 

And since you are bound to come to the conclusion 
that there is no cuch likelihood, you will agree with the 
position of the Central Executive Committee that the present 
situation calls for neither a labor pary policy nor a labor 
party slogan. 


oo 


The “Chicago” Orientation 

The first serious departure from our original labor party 
policy, as expressed in the thesis of May, 1922, was made 
by the Central Executive Committee of the Workers Party 
soon after the Cleveland Conference of the C. P. P. A. which 
convened on December 11, 1922. What did this departure 
consist of? 

It consisted in this, that after the December meeting 
of the C. P. P. A. we began orientating ourselves on the 
Chicago Federation of Labor and on Fitzpatrick’s Farmer- 
Labor Party. That is, we adopted a new conception of 
how the labor party was to come into existence. Prior to 
the December meeting we adhered to the idea that the 
Labor Party must be based upon and formed py the en- 
tire organized labor movement of America, not one sec- 
tion of it but substantially the whole. And our own role in 
this movement we conceived to be one of propaganda main- 
ly, that is, the labor party to us was chiefly a propaganda 
slogan. 

After the December meeting of the C. P. P. A. we be- 
gan thinking in terms not of propaganda alone but also 
of organizational and political manoeuvres designed to bring 
about the actual formation of a Farmer-Labor Party. The 
tactical means to this end was to be an alliance or United 
Front between the Chicago Federation of Labor and Fitz- 
patrick’s Farmer-Labor Party on the one hand and the 
Workers Party with its sympathizing organizations on the 
other hand. It is in this sense that I designate this period 
(January to September, 1922) as the period of our “Chicago” 
orientation. 

The essence of this new orientation is well expressed in 
Comrade Pepper’s analysis of the December meeting of the 
Cc. P. P. A. I quote from chapter VII of his pamphlet 
(second edition): “For a Labor Party.” 

“From the point of view of the class-struggle we 
have the following groupings within the labor move- 
ment, after the Cleveland Conference: 1. Gompers 
and the official A. F. of L., in alliance with the cap- 
italists, in the form of support of the official Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties. 2. The bureaucracy 








of the railroad labor organizations, of the United 
Mine Workers and the Socialist Party, in alliance 
with the lower middle class and the well-to-do farm- 
ers, in the form of support of the LaFollette third 
party movement....... 3. The Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor and a number of other state federa- 
tions, the Farmer-Labor Party, the Workers Party 
and the poor tenant and working farmers dissatis- 
fied with the lukewarm policy of both the LaFollette 
group and the Non-Partisan League. These are the 
forces for an independent class-party of the laboring 
masses, for a Labor Party.” 

The idea is very simple. Here is the organized labor 
movement of America. Gompers is with the capitalist par- 
ties. The bulk of the C. P. P. A. is with LaFollette and 
the third party. The only section of the labor movement 
that is in favor of a Labor Party is the Chicago (Fitzpat- 
rick) group and the Workers Party. Let the two unite and 
form the Labor Party. 

The thing that is wrong with this all-too-simple scheme 
is not the facts upon which it is based but its conclusions. 
Just think of it! When you find that Gompers, who stands 
for the ruling power of the A. F. of L., and the bulk of the 
Cc. P. P. A., which stands for the ruling power in the largest 
unions outside the A. F. of L., are both opposed to a Labor 
Party and are able to drag along with them or to prevent 
the expression of the rank and file, doesn’t it suggest to 
you the idea that the organized labor movement is not 
yet ready for a Labor Party? Of course, it does. And the 
only justifiable conclusion to be drawn from this fact would 
have been the following: 
idea altogether, or, if 
large masses, 
conclusion 


Either to discard the labor party 
it still posessed appealing force to 
continue it merely as a slogan. The latter 
would the correct solution of the 
problem as it presented itself after the December meeting 
of the C. P. P. A. This correct conclusion we failed to make 
and by this failure committed a fundamental error in tactics 
for which the writer of this article is willing to assume as 
much blame as is due him as a member of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Workers Party. 

We made a wrong switch by imagining that the Work- 
ers Party and the present a wide enough 
the immediate Labor Party. All 
mistakes, at the July 3 
over the formation of a 
party, were the logical result of this wrong turn, the pre- 
mature departure from the 1922 taken by our 
Party after the December meeting of the C. P. P. A. 

A Theory to Justify A Mistake 

The mistake apparent to nearly 
the party soon after the July 3 Convention. 
in the old Central Executive 
1924) was ready to retrench 
twist in 
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other such as the split Con- 


vention immediate Farmer-Labor 


May, thesis, 


became everyone in 
The minority 
(of the term 1923- 
and straighten out the wrong 
The latter 
was determined at all costs to justify the departure in policy 
begun in December, and completed in July, 1923, and went 
even to the extent of producing a new labor-party “theory” 
o justify its This new theory incorporated 
in the now “August thesis,” which was adopted 
by the majority in the former Central Executive Committee 
at its full meeting on August 24, 1923. 

What was this new theory? I quote the August thesis: 

“The development of the Labor Party in America takes 
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a different direction from that in Great Britain. 
Labor Party was formed... 
the trade union movement.” 

Not so in America. 

“The Labor Party movement in the United States to- 
day is a rank and file movement ... The July 3rd con- 
vention revealed the fact that the big International unions 
did not come, that only local unions and city central bodies 
were represented, that in fact the labor party today is a 
rank and file proposition. It also showed another fact, 
namely, that the rank and file is permeated with commun- 
ist influence.” 

The July 3rd convention also proved that: 

“Not a single organized political group outside of the 
Workers Party exists today which wishes to take up the 
fight for the Labor Party on a national scale.” 

Consequently, 

“The Workers Party has the historical task of becom- 
ing the leader of the labor party movement in America.” 

And as additional proof for this “theory” we find in the 
thesis the following statement: 

“In America we have a number of political groups which 
fight for influence within the trade ‘union movement. The 
attempt to gain influence upon the workers assumes in 
America the organizational expression of forming various 
labor parties. The Socialist Party tries to form a labor 
party. The old farmer-labor party tries to form another 
labor party, the Workers Party has helped in the formation 
of the Federated Party.” 

The above is the very heart of the new revelation. Each 
political group tries to build its own labor party. Therefore, 
the Workers Party must also have a labor party of its own. 
And what will the labor party be? Well, it may take either 
of two forms: 


The British 
from above by the officials of 


“Its development may be the nucleus around which the 
mass party of labor will be formed or as a mass Communist 
party.” 

That is, if luck is with us our Federated may become 
the real mass labor party, or if luck goes against us, no need 


to worry, we can take the Federated and make it a mass 
Communist party. The masses are there in both cases, 


on paper, at least. 

I do not intend here to go into this theory of multiple 
labor parties further than to say the following three things. 
First, that it was a complete negation of our May, 1922, 
thesis and of our first statement “For a Labor Party” pub- 


lished in October, 1922, which were based on the idea that 


a labor party is a political organization based upon and 
formed by the organized labor movement. Second, that if 


this “theory” were put into effect it would have spelt the 
liquidation of our Workers (Communist) Party in favor of 
a non-Communist And, third, that this revel- 
ation was fabricated for no other purpose than to justify an 
essentially wrong tactical move. 
the liquidating tendencies of the August 
thesis, which were tacitly accepted by the former majority 
even at the November meeting of the Central Executive 
Committee, the minority presented a thesis of 
introduced by Comrades Foster and Cannon. 
ment the minority took the following position. 
the Foster-Cannon November thesis. 
“We hold that our most important revolutionary 
task is the building of a mass Communist Party, 
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based upon individual membership, which is the 

Workers Party. The building of a Labor party not 

only must not interfere with but must directly assist 

this process.” 

“The August thesis makes the argument that 
the F. F.-L. P. can be developed into a mass Com- 
munist party. There is no foundation for such an 
assertion. The conditions for the building of a mass 
Communist party are the existence of a closely-knit 
Communist nucleus operating within the broadest 
mass organizations of the workers, permeating them 
with its doctrines and sweeping the most advanced 
of them into its ranks. The Workers Party is such 
a Communist nucleus, and the naturally developing 
Labor Party movement is such a mass organization. 

By working within this mass organization and push- 

ing it forward, the Workers Party is bound to expand 

and extend its influence. The organization of the 

Federated Farmer-Labor Party does not faciliate 

this development, but interferes with it. Wherever it 

takes organizational form it separates the Commun- 
ists and their closest sympathizers, from the main 
body of the movement and creates the conditions for 

a sectarian Communist Party controlling a sectarian 

Labor Party.” 

And further: 

“Our position is not based on the assumption 
that the entire labor movement must join the Labor 
Party at once, or that even a majority is necessary. 
But we hold that wherever it is formed, it must unite 
the Labor Party forces and have a genuine mass 
character. We want it to be organized upon as 
broad a base as possible with as large a mass of 
workers as can be gotten together upon the issue of 
a Labor Party, and not merely those who 
can be organized on the issue of Com- 
munism which is raised by the Federated Farm- 
er-Labor-Party. Our militants should endeavor to 
take a leading part in all these mass parties, en- 
trench themselves in strategic positions, and lead 
the workers by degrees to the platform of Commun- 
ism.” 

After a long and protracted debate at the November 
meeting of the Central Executive Committee, resulting in 
a semi-official conference between representatives of major- 
ity and minority, it was finally agreed that a representative 
of the majority would make such a statement of inter- 
pretation of their November thesis as will definitely dis- 
sociate it from the August thesis and will thereby enable 
the minority to vote tor the majority proposition. 

The statement that was made was very unsatisfactory, 
yet the minority voted in favor of the majority proposal 
because, as Comrade Foster declared at the meeting (I quote 
from the official minutes of the November meeting of the 
C. B. C.): 

“Although not in agreement with the Pepper-Ruthen- 
berg thesis he thought that, in view of the interpretation 
put upon this thesis, it provided a working basis, and that 
for unity’s sake no good would be served by continuing to in- 
sist upon the thesis of Cannon and himself.” 

Due to the criticism and pressure of the minority in 
the former Central Executive Committee (majority of 
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present C. E. C.) the August thesis was put in cold storage. 
The policy actually pursued between August, 1923 and Jan- 
uary, 1924 was a sort of compromise between the views of 
majority and minority. It was a policy of retaining the 
Federated Farmer-Labor Party mainly as a propaganda in- 
strument for a labor party and as a means of establishing 
organizational contact with other farmer-labor groups for 
the furtherance of the movement as a whole. 

Naturally, we were looking for new allies. The break 
with the Fitzpatrick group removed the foundation from our 
old United Front which I designate as the “Chicago” orien- 
tation. And in this quest for allies it was also natural for 
us to turn to the Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota and to 
the other farmer-labor groups of the Northwest (North 
and South Dakota, Washington, Montana, etc.) These were 
the only organized farmer labor groups that were tending 
in the direction of a National Farmer-Labor Party. 


Our Northwestern Orientation 


Our base of operations was gradually shifting to the 
Northwest with Minnesota as the center. The tactics pursued 
by the Workers Party during that period (September 1923— 
June 1924) were based on the following idea: That the 
Workers Party, through the Federated and in alliance with 
the farmer-labor groups of the Northwest, would constitute 
a base wide enough for the creation of a National Farmer- 
Labor center to command the recognition of large masses. 

The most vulnerable spot in this orientation was the 
predominance of farmers over industrial workers in the 
farmer-labor organizations of the Northwest. These organ- 
izations were incomparably closer ideologically to LaFol- 
lette and the third-party movement than to our conception of 
a class farmer-labor party. This we found out very soon 
and thereupon decided to organize, within the general farmer 
labor movement, distinct and separate blocks of industrial 
workers and the poorest farmers. The working out of this 
policy could best be studied in the functioning of the Farmer- 
Labor Federation within the Farmer-Labor Party of Minne- 
sota. 

Very soon we were confronted with the problem of com- 
batting the influence of LaFollette. Since practically the 
whole farmer-labor movement of the Northwest—and there 
was no other outside the Northwest—was ideologically a 
LaFollette movement, and since we were basing our labor 
party policy mainly on that movement, we were compelled 
very early in the season to consider the probable effects up- 
on that movement should LaFollette be a candidate for 
president. 


Gur decision in November, 1923, somewhat modified in 
March, 1924, to enter into an alliance with the third-party 
movement, under certain specified conditions, even to the 
extent of supporting LaFollette for the presidency, was de- 
signed exclusively as a manoeuvre to combat LaFollettism 
and to save the farmer-labor elements for a farmer-labor 
party. 

This manoeuvre was not carried out to the full ex- 
tent. First, because shortly before the St. Paul convention 
of June 17, LaFollette declared open war upon the farmer- 
labor movement, thereby creating a_ situation totally in- 
compatible with any alliance between the two. And, second, 
because our party accepted the advice of the Communist 
International not to enter into an alliance with the third 
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party movement nor to support the independent candidacy 
of LaFollette. 

In the light of what transpired between June, 1924, and 
today, it is perfectly clear that our decision to enter into 
movement was a mistake 
Neither an alliance 


an alliance with the third-party 
even from the point of view of tactics. 
with the third-party movement, nor our willingness to sup- 
port LaFollette, would farmer-labor move- 
ment from destruction by the LaFollette forces. Why? For 
farmer-labor movement, 


have saved the 


one mainly. Because the 
which we wanted to save from being swallowed by LaFol- 
lette, was substantially a LaFollette movement. To save it 
LaFollette meant to for class-struggle which, 
under the prevailing conditions, as accept- 
ing the leadership of the Workers (Communist) Party. And 
of the Northwest, 
was very far 


reason 


from win it 


was the same 


such a step the farmer-labor movement 


predominantly agrarian and petty-bourgeois, 
from being ready to take. Our wrong decision with regard 
movement, later corrected by the Com- 
direct result of our orientation 
Northwest which 


third 
International, 


to the party 


munist was a 
upon the farmer-labor movement of the 
was substantionally a LaFoilette movement. We attempted to 
save a farmer-labor soul which didn’t exist and in the process 


we nearly lost our own Communist soul. 


The Orientation on the Workers Party 


July 8, 1924, will stand out as a historic date in the 
annals of our Party. It was on that day that the Central 
Executive Commitee decided, upon the initiative of Com- 


rade Foster, to enter the election campaign as the Workers 
Party on its own program and with its own candidates. By 
Central Executive Committee gave recog- 
there was no farmer-labor movement 
United Front in the 


this decision the 
nition to the fact that 
in existence to justify or demand a 
elections. 

back to firm ground. For once after a long, 
while we were again operating with instead 
of with fiction. Behind this decision of the Central Execut- 


ive Committee there was a deep realization of the truth that 


We came 


long realities 


it is the duty of a Communist party always to stand in the 
forefront of class struggle and in its own name approach the 
masses with its message and slogans, that the United Front 
tactics were designed to bring us into contact with masses 
in their daily struggles and not with ourselves alone under 
another name. The decision of July 8 was a turning point 
in the direction of realism, self-criticism, and correct Com- 
munist tactics. 

In looking over our labor party activities for the. past 
three find started out right. We didn’t 
think it was our duty to form new political non-Communist 
We were confronted with a strong mass sentiment, 


years, we that we 
parties. 
in some places even a movement, for a labor party, and we 
decided to join that movement and to function within it as 
its most conscious and militant wing. That was correct. To 
this idea we should have stuck. 

But Fate 


and the former majority of the Central Ex- 


ecutive Committee decided that, because John Fitzpatrick 
and his Chicago group were mildly in favor of a labor 
party, it was the duty of the Workers Party to begin a 


determined fight for the immediate formation of such a 
party. This was wrong. Instead of a labor party based upon 


and formed by the organized labor movement, it produced 
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the split of July 3 and the Federated Farmer-Labor Party 


which proved neither federated, nor farmer-labor nor a 
party. It produced an organization which threatened to 
liquidate our own Communist party. It also produced the 


August thesis. 
The worst did not happen, because of the criticism and 
(now the majority), but 
wrong. Why? 
orientation 


minority 
tactics continued twisted and 
the debacle of July 3 drove us to the 
Northwest and this in turn pulled us into the compromising 
policy of the third-party Which is the 
saying, that the rush of the former majority to 
leadership” in the farmer-labor movement 
and main cause of most of our major mistakes on and since 
July 3. 

We shall now have no labor party policy because there 
We shall have no labor 
party slogan because such a slogan will now have no dyn- 


pressure of the former 


our Because 
on the 
alliance. same as 
“assume 


was the origin 


is no farmer-labor movement. also 
amic appeal and will offer no basis of struggle to the masses 
of workers and poor farmers. But we will have United Front 
campaigns, on the political field (not only in elections) as 
well as on the economic field, on the basis of the immediate 
struggles of the Thus we build our 
own Workers Party into a powerful mass Communist Party. 


working masses. shall 





ONE or Russia’s New Rwters. 


A Young Communist acting as chairman at the great mass- 
meeting in Moscow on Youth Day. 
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The Dawes’ Plan at Work. 
OW that the British workers have swallowed the Dawes’ 
pill because of its nice sugar coating of “Labor Gov- 
ernment,” MacDonald is incontinently kicked into the street. 
He is no longer needed by the capitalists; his work is done 
for the time. In Germany, also, reaction rules and the Reich- 
stag elections are opened by the wholesale arrest of Com- 
munist members of that parliamentary body as well as party 
officials by hundreds. In America the author (supposedly) 
of that instrument of oppression, the Fascist Dawes, is elect- 
ed together with Coolidge, the strikebreaker, to head the gov- 
ernment of the United States with such an overwhelming 
vote that it will certainly be interpreted as a mandate for the 
destruction of the labor movement. J. Pierpont Morgan & 
Co. have firmly consolidated their dominion over Europe and 
America. The capitalist international has recognized its 
chairman. 
But the Working Class Stirs. 
ILL the Dawes’ plan work as expected? The answer 
to this question must be made by the working class of 
Central Europe. Already it is beginning to be made; witness 
the strike of the Austrian railroad workers and the sympathy 
movement that stirs the German railroaders as European cap- 
italism prepares its armed forces for the invasion of Austria 
to continue railroad operations. Whether the Austrian strike 
begins the great mass movement that will sweep European 
labor into one mighty protest against the Dawes’ plan, or 
whether it is crushed by the might of military power, it still 
remains the symbol of proletarian reply to imperialism—re- 
volt, strike, insurrection. Even in Britain, classic land of 
conservatism in the labor movement, the great miners’ fed- 
eration demands action to overthrow the Dawes’ plan. Amer- 
ican labor, still stupified by the opium of Gompersism, and 
not realizing the terrible menace to its most primitive in- 
terests in the way of hours and wages contained in the Mor- 
gan project, remains indifferent. The “open shop” employers 
will not long allow this idyllic condition to exist. 
Organizing the Revolution. 
EANWHILE the forces of the European workers crystal- 
lize their fighting program internationally, slowly when 
compared with the burning needs and desires of the working 
class, but with great speed when viewed in historical per- 
spective. On October 9, there gathered in Cologne the Sec- 
ond Interparliamentary Conference of the Communists to or- 
ganize the struggle against the Dawes’ plan. Representatives 
of the Communist International, of the Red International of 
Labor Unions, of the Communist Youth, Communist members 
of parliament from Germany, France, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
representatives of the parties of those countries and England, 
Poland, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, and the Balkans 
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took part. Reports on the political situation were delivered 
by Comrades Francois, representing the Comintern, and Ruth 
Fisher of the German Communist Party and member of the 
Reichstag. The burden of the reports was the necessity of 
struggle against the Dawes’ plan all over the earth, the de- 
fense of the Russian revolution as the outpost against impe- 
rialism, the protection of the German working class against 
imperialist slavery as a defense of the interests of the work- 
ers in every country, the restoration of trade union unity, na- 
tionally and internationally, and the struggle against the White 
Terror. The program of action against the Dawes’ plan calls for 
unified action by the entire working class. This requires the 
struggle for the expropriation and socialization of the mining 
and other monopolized industries, the banks, etc., and their 
operation by shop committees. This can be accomplished 
only through a dictatorial government of the toiling classes, 
in close alliance with Soviet Russia. For the immediate pro- 
tection of the workers, struggle must be organized for the 
restoration and maintenance of the eight-hour day, for a 
minimum wage, against the sabotage of the employers, for 
providing work for all workers, for unemployment compen- 
sation at a subsistence level, for state housing and provisions 
for food, for removing taxes, direct and indirect, from the 
workers and poor farmers. Manifestos were adopted address- 
ed to the workers of all countries, to the workers of the oc- 
cupied regions, to the oppressed peoples of the semi-colonial 
countries, and against the White Terror. Thus is the inter- 
national working class being organized for the revolution 
under the leadership of the Communist International. 


Ferment in the Far East. 


UT it is in the Pacific (misnamed, most certainly, so far 

as the present historical period is concerned) that the 
next world war is being prepared. The defeat of Wu Pei 
Fu, representative of British and American imperialism, has 
caused much scurrying about in Washington and London. 
The wails of the Chicago Tribune about the “treachery” of 
Feng Yu-Hsiang indicate that Japan has won the first round 
of the struggle between rival imperialists. But the rapidly 
growing power of the revolutionary-nationalist movement, led 
by Sun Yat Sen and his party (Kuo Min Tang) is a more de- 
cisive factor than the victories of one imperialist over the 
others. It is the struggle of the Chinese masses against all 
foreign exploitation, threatening the exclusion of all the in- 
ternational brigands, whether of America, Britain, or Japan, 
that brings pause to the imperialists as they prepare to go 
to war to settle the question of who shall get the greatest 
share of profits from the Chinese markets. Balanced between 
their greed and fear of the revolutionary movement, the im- 
perialist nations are struggling viciously thru their native 
tools and maneuvering for position in the inevitable world 
war. The nationalist-revolutionary movement of the Chinese 
masses has found one powerful friend—Soviet Russia. And 
the revolutionary working class throughout the world is 
rallying to the cry—‘Hands Off China!” 


Gompers Runs Errands For Hughes. 


AMUEL GOMPERS has long been known as the lackey of 

the Department of State of tie United States, which is, 
in turn, the lackey of Morgaa. Never'was this more strik- 
ingly revealed than in the Octcber issue of the American 
Federationist, Gompers’ personal organ, in which he boasts 
of the latest errand performed ‘for Hughes by his privately- 
owned and operaied “Pan-American Federation of Labor.” 
The Republic of Nicaragua. which is ruied ky a president who 
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was hoisted into office with American bayonets, has a legis- 
lature that does not yet respond quickly enough to the orders 
from Mr. Hughes. So Gompers sent Mr. H. L. Brunson to 
Nicaragua to back up Hughes’ orders with the prestige of 
“Labor.” The report of this mission is brutally frank. “We 
proceeded on the President’s car’ says this ambassador of 
“Labor,” from city to city, holding conferences with the presi- 
dent, agent of Morgan, and making public addresses arranged 
by that worthy. “President Martinez . suggested that 
an early return of the undersigned to the United States would 
be of great advantage,” so the errand boy of Morgan runs 
back home again at once. His object in making the trip, he 
states, was to urge the adoption of certain laws, particularly 
one which “was drafted by a representative sent down there 
by the United States Department of State.” The difficutty 
to be overcome by his trip was that while “the State De- 
partment is in accord with the legislation proposed,” “not- 
withstanding the congress refused to enact the bill.” To 
the report Gompers adds his hypocritical buncombe 
about the powers of Wall Street corrupting that recalcitrant 
Congress of Nicaragua. All who believe that Mr. 
Hughes is urging one law in Nicaragua, while Wall Street 
buys a congress to defeat it, should stand on their heads. 
Gompers finds it necessary to fume at his boss in public in 
order the better to serve him in private. 


own 


those 


An Opportunity For Progress in The I. A. M. 


HE referendum vote now being cast by the membership 
T of the International Association of Machinists on the 
proposals of the recent Detroit convention presents an op- 
portunity for some slight progress in that organization. The 
proposed two-year term for officers, instead of the present 
four years, is a decided change for the better and should be 
adopted. The cut in the exorbitant salaries paid to officials 
is a healthy proposal that deserves all progressive votes. The 
“election board” to count the votes, instead of 
leaving it to the officials whose personal fortunes are in- 
volved, may perhaps (but not certainly) eliminate some of 
the most glaring abuses of official power by the reactionaries 
such as the wholesale vote stealing in the last election, which 
freely discussed at the Detroit convention in private 
meetings of delegates. None of these measures, however, 
will bring the slightest progress to the I. A. of M. unless 
they are taken merely as the first steps toward the building 
up of a powerful left wing which will challenge the policies 
and leadership of the reactionary machine headed by Wm. 
H. Johnston. They should be adopted, but as the prepara- 
tion toward nominating a full slate of candidates, of real 
militants who fight against the B. & O. plan, for amalgama- 
tion, for militant policies generally. For only with a fighting 
left wing can real progress be made. 


proposed 


was 


Morris Rosen Vs. Hutcheson. 


N the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, one 
I of the strongest and most important unions in the Ameri- 
can labor movement, @ spleadid campaign is being conducted 
by Morris Rosen, lefi wing candidate for president of the 
organization. The candidate of the forces of reaction is the 
present incumbent, Hutcheson, who is also one of the prin- 
cipal cogs in the capitalist political control of the American 
labor movement, beiag re blackiy reactionary that he con- 
siders Cal Coolidge a progressive. Hutcheson was personally 
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responsible for the signing of the infamous Chicago “scab 
agreement,” which binds the carpenters to work with non- 
union men of other trades, and which establishes the prin- 
ciple of the Landis Award against which the carpenters of 
Chicago had led a successful fight for several years. The 
Chicago incident is important in itself, but of more import- 
ance in that it clearly reveals the whole policy of this reac- 
tionary labor official, a policy that threatens the labor move- 
ment with imminent destruction. The progressive candidate, 
Morris Rosen, places before the carpenters a program of class 
struggle, of fighting union policies, and constructive organiza- 
tional measures. He stands for solidarity of the building 
trades unions, a burning need especially now that the build- 
ing boom is over. He advocates affiliation to the Building 
Trades Department and the solution of the jurisdictional 
questions through a process of amalgamation, toward which 
affiliation to the department is to be the first step. His whole 
program has been sent to all carpenters’ locals in a leaflet 
endorsed by his own local organizatiun. One factor in the 
election that may confuse some progressives is the presence 
of another candidate against Hutcheson, by the name of 
Willis Brown. This candidate lays claim to the progressive 
vote but without committing himself to any progressive mea- 
sures. The best construction that can be put upon his cam- 
paign is that he is a smaller edition of Hutcheson, while the 
worst is that he is only Hutcheson’s stalking horse to split 
the progressive vote. Carpenters who wish to bring their un- 
ion out of the swamps of reaction must work for and vote for 
Morris Rosen. 


The Struggle in The U. M. W. of A. 


HE miners of America are the most progressive workers 
in the country. But their officials are among the most 
A large percentage of the rank and file are dis- 
franchised in practice, because of their foreign origin which 


reactionary. 


leaves them comparatively helpless. The corruption funds 
of the employers are always a terrible weapon against the 
workers in their efforts to obtain militant leadership. These 
things, together with the important position occupied by the 
miners’ union, make the elections now going on of great sig- 
nificance. In District No. 26, Nova Scotia, the new officials 
elected upon the restoration of autonomy to the districts 
were all the old and tried revolutionists, headed by McLach- 
lan. In District No. 12, Illinois, the largest in the union, a 
fighting progressive slate is in the field against the Lewis ally, 
Farrington. District No. 5, Western Pennsylvania, has a mili- 
tant progressive slate of delegates in the elections. Kansas, 
the stronghold of Alexander Howat, fearless battler against 
the corrupt administration, will certainly elect a fighting ad- 
ministration. Nationally, the Lewis administration is opposed 
by the progressive candidates, George Voyzey for president, 
Arley Staples for vice-president, and Joseph Nearing for sec- 
retary-treasurer, all of them standing squarely on the militant 
program of the progressive miners’ committee. The union is 
being covered with copies of the progressive program which 
is based upon the one adopted in the famous Pittsburgh con- 
ference of 1923. After the task of rallying the miners to vote 
progressive in this election, the next and harder one is to 
obtain a count of the votes. Lewis, a cog in the machine of 
Calvin Coolidge and the Republican party, won that position 
thru an ability to count votes in his own direction no matter 
how they are cast. Miners, protect your ballots! 
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The International 


HE rank and file of the mining industry is be- 

ginning to awaken to the need of concerted 
action for the resistance of the offensive of the 
capitalists. A number of mass meetings of miners recently 
held in Rotthausen, Gelsenkirchen, Kraffeld, and Essen, unani- 
mously decided to begin a struggle for the increase of wages, 
decrease of working hours, and for unity of the trade union 
movement. These decisions were passed in all instances 
against the expressed wishes of the reformist leaders. 

The negotiations between the Wool Workers’ Union and 
the employers for a new agreement to cover the entire Ger- 
man industry were broken off. The employers at their 
general meeting decided to decline all the demands of the 
union. 

All the employes of the express and transportation offices 
of Berlin declared a strike (early in October) which created 
serious complications in the handling of freight on the rail- 
roads. 

The employers’ alliance of the metal industry of the 
Northwestern and Lower Rheinish provinces violated the 
agreement with the union regarding the hours of labor, also 
declaring that there can be no talk ~t present about raising 
wages or shortening the workday. Because of the miners 
of those provinces also being involved in conflict with the 
employers on the same issues there are expected considerable 
conflicts between capital and labor. 

There is noticeable all over Germany considerable clos- 
ing down of factories in various industries, and as a result 
of it an increase of unemployment. By the middle of October 
the number of unemployed in all Germany was over 1,250,000. 


Germany 


RANCE was the only country that did not know 
unemployment for a long time after the armistice. 
The French industries rather experienced a short- 
age of labor, particularly agrarian and mining labor. Because 
of this there was mass immigration of foreign labor into the 
country, which now has over 3,000,000 foreign workers. 

During the last year the employers began utilizing the 
services of many foreign workers for strike-breaking pur- 
poses. Whenever there is a strike the employers threaten 
to import and employ foreign labor. To create a sufficient 
reserve of this foreign labor force, the government, jointly 
with the heavy industrialists, has organized systematic im- 
portation every week of 3000 to 3,500 foreign workers. 

The majority of these foreign workers are Poles and 
Italians. The Polish workers alone number more than 500,- 
000. In order to keep the foreign workers in check a law was 
passed severely punishing workers breaking their agreements. 
The French employers take good care to conclude such agree- 
ments with the foreign workers before they enter the country. 

This situation has grown into a serious menace to the 
organized labor movement of France which compelled the 
executive committees of both confederations of labor to take 
up the matter at meetings held at the end of September. 

The proposal of the revolutionary confederation is, that 
the trade unions control and regulate the importation of 
foreign labor, and that special measures be devised to draw 
the foreign workers into the French trade union movement, 
while the reformist confederation is satisfied to allow the labor 
departments of the government to control and regulate the 
importation of foreign labor. 


France 


The French Communist Party and Unity Confederation 
of Labor have been carrying on lately wide campaigns of 
revolutionary and cultural education among the Polish immi- 
grant workers. Special atention has been paid to drawing 
them into the unions. Tnere are already more than 10,000 
Polish workers in the Unity Confederation of Labor which 
organized a special Polish section to carry on this work. 


HE General Congress-of the Shop Committees, 

Czecho- held in Prague October 4-5, was a great suc- 
Slovakia cess in spite of the mad agitation of the social- 
patriots and the terrorist tactics of the employers. 

There were present 1,334 delegates from 822 shops. Of these 
delegates 979 belonged to the Red International of Labor 
Unions federation, 59 of the independent Red unions, and 
250 from the reformist trade unions. The textile industry 
was represented by 321 delegates from 177 shops. The min- 
ing industry was represented by 295 delegates from 158 mines. 
Metal industry by 246 delegates from 120 shops. Chemical 
industry by 128 delegates from 100 shops. And many more 
industries. The congress represented all nationalities: 
Czechs, Slovaks, Germans, Hungarians, Poles and Ukrainians. 

The manifesto issued by the congress to the workers 
called upon them to join their forces for a wide-spread cam- 
paign in favor of unity in the trade union movement of 
Czecho-Slovakia. The report submitted to the congress by the 
representatives from the shop committees dealt with the most 
important problems confronting the labor movement, such as 
the rising price of foodstuffs, and of the necessity of strug- 
gling for increased wages, also about extending the rights of 
the shop committees, and of organizing the defense of the 
eight-hour day. 

The resolution on the rising cost of living emphasizes the 
fact that during the last three years the wages of the Czecho- 
Slovakian workers were decreased 40-60 per cent. The reso- 
lution explains the success of the capitalist offensive by the 
existing division in the ranks of the trade union movement 
and calls upon the shop committees to center their activities 
on the creation of a unified trade union movement in Czecho- 
Slovakia and the world over. 

The resolution on the eight-hour day emphasizes the fact 
that the struggle to defend the eight-hour day is a revolution- 
ary struggle and can be carried out successfully only thru 
a united labor front. 

On the Dawes plan the congress adopted a resolution 
which says: “The Dawes plan means limiting the extent of 
Czecho-Slovak industy and the increasing of unemployment, 
which becomes a permanent factor. The way to defend the 
working class interests in this situation is by substituting the 
existing capitalist government with a workers’ and peasants’ 
government. The immediate struggles of the shop commit- 
tees must concern themselves with resisting decrease of 
production thru workers’ control of industry by the shop 
committees.” 

Tne Congress elected a Central Workers’ Committee of 
37 members, in which are represented all the important 
branches of industry, the provincial committees of the trade 
unions, and all existing trade union organizations. The chair- 
man of the committee is Comrade Konsky, member of the 
Red Labor Union of the Metal Workers. 
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CASH INCOME OCTOBER, 1924 29676 C. A. Hansen, Minneapolis, Minn.  .........ccccscsseesesereerseeesees 3.00 
German Hungarian Singing Society, Pittsburgh, Pa..... 25.00 29677 <A. B. Aarons, Cleveland, Ohio .. . 1.00 
Li. Zulutsky, Hardford, Comm.  ....cccccccocccocercsccccesececsessesecsees ~- 2.40 29678 Richard Kreutzer, Seattle, Wash. 2.50 
A. E. Phillipchik, Springfield, Mass . wom gee 29679 E. G. Krig, No. Dortmouth, Mass. 2.50 
Frank J. Flaig, Cincinnati, OWi0  ........ccccccsccccsecseeseeees 5.00 29680 Dr. F. Sudakoff, Sanatorium, Colo. 2.50 
M. Gootkin, Chelsea, Mass. ...... sanabintiias do, ae 29681 J. A. Keller, Chico, Calif. . 2.50 
Anna Hammer, Roslindale, Mass ecoceresnssenerocncsscssoesees 2.00 29682 Edith B. King, Brooklyn, N. 2.00 
Margaret H. Young, Westwood, Mass sabsinidtiaitaeindaaaalicaiasty 5.00 29683 A. Kraus, New York, N. YW. ............ 1.00 
Margaret Furness, Chicago, Ill. .. winininin ian 29684 D. B. M. Becker, Cleveland, Ohio 3.00 
Albert Gerling, Portland, Oregon . mae scouaalaahl 2.00 29685 E. Weiser, Los Angeles, Calif. 5.00 
Standard Bank of So. Africa, New York, N. Y. 10.00 29686 T. Horwath, St. Louis, Mo. 2.50 
J. H. Jensen, Los Angeles, Clif. .... : iamieinnnes 2.50 29687 Laura Cardell, E. Rutherford, 5.00 
Z. Reefer, Kansas City. Mo. .... ' . 10.00 29688 C. Kanerva, Sebeka, Minn. 25.00 
B. Baret, Cleveland, Ohio . -- 2.00 29689 T. Aspe, San Pedro, Calif. 2.50 
J. M. Crawford, Casper, Calif. . ameeinanes 2.00 29690 R. Schrieber, New York, N. ‘ - 2.00 
Gus Dauveneck, Casper, Calif. “ ——— 4.00 29691 A. Menke, Cleveland, Ohio ............ - 2.50 
V. Wendzinski, Cristobal, C. Z. — aniamnes Te 29692 C. C. Mickley, Indiana Harbor, . 2.50 
Ellen A. Freeman, .Troy, N. Y. . si SS 29693 Walt Carmon, Chicago, Ill. ' 
Jugo-Slav Socialist Br. N. 238, Universal, Ind. ............ 2.50 29694 Workmans Sick & Death Benefit Fund, Br. 134, To- 
A. Moilanen, Detroit, MICK.  ......cccccccccrecsesossccrerrsnees —— ledo, Ohio . 2.50 
Cleveland Conference, Cleveland, Ohio a 29695 S. Vogel, Detroit, Mich. 3.00 
m. BE. Fi. Clbemme, Teh. cccccen - . 29696 Geo. Kessler, Eureka, Calif. 4.00 
Anonymous, Chicage, Il. — deshantgan 29697 Max Cohen, Peoria, Ill. ........... 2.00 
Laura and Carl Branin, Dallas, Tex. 29698 Jack Samek, New York, N. Y. 2.00 
D. Batak, Seattle, Wash.  .........c0cccecces 29699 Workmans Sick & Death Benefit Fund, Br. 
K. Stein, Cleveland, Ohio oseensone ford, Conn. 
Wm. Ake, Cincinnati, Ohio asada 29700 Martin Rapp, Detroit, Mich. .. “ 
G. Dreuth, San Francisco, Calif. 29701 Workmans Sick & Death Benefit Fund, Br. 21, Cincin- 
Dorothea Fisk, Seattle, Wash. nati, Ohio ..... —_ = 50 
Ethel Chaikin, Seattle, Wash. . want ehhamanieldinininent q 29702 Freda Hill, Kansas City, Mo. ...... 5 
Cleveland Conference, Cleveland, Ohio sscenciniiitiae 29703 M. M. Hughes, Pasadena, Calif. - 2.00 
Mrs. C. A. Metz, San Mateo, Calif. ....... , 2.75 29704 E. Komka, Roda, Va. .............. . 5.00 
2s Mrs. Johanson, Chicago, IIL, ............ 4.00 29705 Finnish Br., Clinton, Ind. 2.75 
29609 Mary E. Broughton, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ : ee 2.00 29706 E. L. Seidel, Providence, R. . 2.50 
29610 A. Danilevich, Lawrence, Mass. ........... nipatadenanabiniiaais 2.50 29707 E. Myers, Los Angeles, C Calif. " . 4.00 
29611 Cecelia G. Isenman, Malden, Mass vaeniniadaddial 4.00 29708 B. Volli, Eureka, Calif. ............... 2.50 
Journeyman Tailors Union, Cincinnati, Ohio 2.50 29709 L. Winocur, Brooklyn, N. . 5.00 
SS. .lU€.ULlUD SD, eee 3.00 29710 Int'l Workers Aid, San Francisco, 300.00 
Wm. Fieman, Redwood City, Calif 3.00 Andrew Soltis, E. Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... an wae 
G. A. Lindaner, Seattle, Wash. . 2.50 Cc. E. Schneider, Cleveland, Ohio . 3.00 
A. Menke, Cleveland, Ohio ; = 2.50 A. Friedman, Ferndale, Mich. ...... . 2.00 
I B. Gerhard, Reading, Pa. ‘ . emiianainiamniaes 8.00 M. Hogenberger, Detroit, Mich. 1.25 
H. Lefkowitz, Seabright, N. J. 1.00 Cc. Litz, Sandusky, Ohio ................. 1.00 
Margaret Tucker, Newton, Mass. . 2.50 Ladies Auxiliary, Duluth, Minn..... 2.00 
J. Rudnay, St. Louis, Mo. ........ daatale ae Mrs. R. E. Collins, Seattle, Wash. ines _ nae 
M. A. Kadas, Secy., F. S. R., Pittsburgh, “Pa. 182.79 is UIE, RGU, QUDUIIIIID csttserrnnecnenceneninsccnviscdsshetsenniventnewereniceuns 2.50 
M. Barteau, Minneapolis, Minn. : 26.00 Cancelled. 
Evans, Aberdeen, Wash. ....... m 1.00 rE 1.10 
Heyna, Detroit, Mich. ...... 3.00 Ss. “—- a. i ees weamenas is 4 
Noch Wolfram, Cleveland, Ohio 2.50 L. E. Giller, San Francisco, Calif. saa - 1.00 
Marianna Gay, Petersham, Mass 2.00 ag ES ae ae 
Teplitz Heldman, Cleveland, Ohio 2.50 Mothers Progressive League, Bridgeport, Conn. 
2 H. B. Balter, Haverhill, Mass 2.00 M. Mazurik, New Britain, Conn. 
29629 F. S. R. Committee. Aberdeen, Wash veceneene230.40 Wm. Peltzer, Cleveland, Ohio 
R. A. Huebner, Springfield, Ohio ...... es name Tae A. Rasko, Detroit, Mich. ............ 
J. Haste, Detroit, Mich. ........... ' “ 2.50 S. Manos, Blair Station, Pa. ......... 
P. Brackman, Seattle, Wash . TS H. A. Pohe, Somerville, Mass. 
A. Sologub, Brooklyn, N 7 % - 2.00 H. C. Carrasis, San Francisco, 
J. Pellegrini, Bronx, N. Y aie : Mrs. W. Sternmann, Hilo ol 
F. Humphrey, Plymouth, Mass , scusehiesiilial 2.50 C. Herdeg, Minneapolis, Minn. ............. PER ENE 
Cc. Wittkopp, Oakland, Calif. ie W. M. Mehls, Cleveland, Ohio .........0000.... 


M. Finkel, Cambridge, Mass. 
. W. Lindgren, Cotati, Calif. 
$ D. Sudakoff, Sanatorium, Colo. 
29737 R. McElheney, Antioch, Calif. 
50 29738 C. Reichelt, Oakland, Calif. 


RR 
Martha Lennard, Vacaville, Calif 

A. Ananieff, Providence, R. I. . 

R. Pigott, W. Somerville, Mass 

Mary Greenburg, Los Angeles, Calif 
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A. M. Algeo, Galvestion, Texas « 2.00 29739 J. P. Haven, Casmalia, Calif. 
. BM Alven. Gatveston. Texas 5.00 29740 Martin Wendl, Providence, R. I. 
F teed, Yosemite, Calif. — . ' » wae 
Anonymous, Canton, Ohio . 1.00 
J. J. Wolbrink, Allendale, Mich . 2.50 STATEMENTS AND CERTIFICATE. 
M. Menge, San Francisco, Calif. ascites 2.50 STATEMENT “A” 
F. Peterson, Bridgeport, Conn aS COMMITTEE FOR INTERNATIONAL WORKERS’ AID 
F*shop and Mrs. Wm. M. Brown, Galion, Ohio.. . 50.00 formerly known as 
L. N. Popovsky, Minneapolis, Minn. ................... . 2.50 FRIENDS OF SOVIET RUSSIA AND WORKERS GERMANY 
Mrs A Brooks, Rockford, Db. .......0.. . 8.00 National Office 
Be AF, 5 Le Pee ; - 10.00 49 South Lincoln Street, - Chicago, Illinois. 
i> iar teen ee a. ee core 5.00 Third Fiscal Year—Twelve Months Ended July 31, 1924. 
PH “st = Ne Britain = aa cago, » 47.35 PURPOSES: ‘To extend aid through friendly acts to Soviet Rus- 
* = & hea, } ow tritain, Conn. . 7 . 6.00 sia, basing all appeals upon distinctly working class interests.” 
J. Freedman, Boston, Mass. ...... , ; w. 2.50 NOW—FOR RECOGNITION! : F Par, 
Wm. Schmidt, Swanton, Ohio . 2.50 PAST ACHIEVEMENTS: 7 
7S. &. P ey ogy ee Pa 20 00 FIRST FISCAL YEAR: August 9, 1921 to July 31, 1922: 
Seeesed’ i 3 See ’ . 3.50 nto gurenmaes. ——— asa famine relief organization, first for 
ar ee , e : - relie second for reconstruction and always fo derstz 
dh Workers Aid Committee, Tacoma, Wash. 336.7 based upon facts, we raised funds and caascien aivdiae aioe 
Maple Ridge Workers Association, Rock, Mich .. 25.00 shipped food, clothes and tools to Soviet Russia 
4 4 R. ee — —~ Wis. —— . 17.90 SECOND FISCAL YEAR: August 1, 1922 to July 31, 1923: 
R | RR oo — 2.00 A year of transition in which, although funds and clothes 
3 = ~ m4 ~ ey , — —e ae and applied for relief and reconstruction, we 
P. Daubitz, Agawam, Mass. 9.00 ven MY iin ia a oe 
CEMMPETO TCO, TERUMGRE CHEY, DEO. oocccccccscscccscccccssssecccesccccccescee 2.00 SUMMARY—TWO FISCAL YEARS, ended July 31, 1923: 
eo & Dunn, Riverside, R. I 2.50 (a) Clothes, medical supplies, etc. collected in kina and 
s evsner, New York, N — . 1.00 shipped (exclusive of shipments by Locals): 
J. H. Oltmann, Berkley, Calif . 10.50 Weight, 393,544 Ibs. . 
H Michelson, _ re anase 1.65 Worth in America, in excess of $250,000.00 
A. ¢ Whiting, Oakland, Calif = — oe Worth much more in Russia ae sail 

29674 Ed. Salvisberg. Santa Rosa, Calif. -75 (b) Financial Statement: reer 

29675 C. Halbrein, Bethlehem, Pa. ........ ' . 3.00 Funds raised ........... : $932,907.48 
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J : *Wages—Addressers 
Used for: hye ‘ai icity . 
— te ype pees nee i er a A and Organizers ° 775.80 
Gathering funds and clothes — ; — “a: "Sue Oe ’ 
and spreading information...........06 . 198,777.91 — J noe wy a: Cnn ISN 14.00 
thse, diltiie cai wage mteeNewenaners er “4 . 6,467.03 
For Soviet Russia  .........cccccccrcccsssscsecssess $864,237.40 - eS ee and wiheateatenee " 6'134.39 
Business Office Expense 7 per cent... 63,256.61 927,494.01 naar enter oa Panam a. fe 233.30 
. eee + ory elie PERE NT RTGS 502.78 
a Unexpended Funds, July 31, 1923........ $ 5,413.47 ns lg ese wea 13.00 
3.00 SURRENT PERIOD: , a - oe Envelopes and Wrappers ............ : 1,558.07 
INCOME, partly from the local proc eeds of Senta and tumeuen ice as eietek 2,912.90 
informative films toured by National mips Splie 2 a 159.51 
Office: - . Officiz zan—Sov ssia Pictorial’ Subsidy ........... 7,706.97 
Receipt numbers 22,721 to 29,335 published arg By ong Ah cata mo “Trip to Russia awarded to 
mentaly Se Getal in Workers Menthiy.tiss. >= ” “John T. Taylor, Detroit, Michigan 507.15 
Ineterst ON Bank Balances  .....cccccescseeeeeeeeee 204.93 ena aylor, » 4 117.15 
miata grams 
Total .... $133,523.76 a 
Deductions from income, (1) Charges not E 
initiated by National Office: Bet ane TEXPENS 
General — Bank charges returned To Conduct the Organization 
checks, etc. ae *Wages—Secretary $ 2,225.00 
Local expense pai ) *Wa res—Staff — 7,159.99 
tional Office .......... scesese 2,889.28 ha. = 2' 225.00 
Movie De s_partment— ‘Loc ‘al " ay omar ae 3 expenses, etc. 286.35 
costs paid by National Office 3,072.13 prong 8 ee nae 375.74 
ee ee Se SIE wn — Depreciation of Furniture and Equipment 404.44 
(3) Books, pictures and a Repairs to Equipment ................ . 137.87 
busts (less sales) ............ 239.04 6,475.68 ponetien D SUEDE o.0-000+00000 976.13 
. 2.50 oi eatin een ee eee — rinting and Stationery 493.65 
” Sse a ea ae ne $127,048.08 Seat “oes agg A remap oy 165.48 
2 acai, inane een a ieatupeananpnnonbunciinnnsscsbuaeisieseamebnmaeanenadiel 23.4 
rend TOTAL AVAILABLE FUNDS ......::c0:00 $132,461.55 ae” ai AIA MEE ERIE TIN TERE 51.06 
2.75 yg EE anteeteneenunennsanr at eam 190.08 
or ( or recognition of Sovie tussia: ies aoe ing Charges 
. rv (2) To spread information: Auditing and Accounting Charges Fat. 
250 (3) To sd funds through working class Total Ordinary... $16,616.28 
5.00 appeal: Vv: 
300.00 Through Movie Department, 900 Ofe ce gy we gk a $1,230.40 
2.50 Statement ae steceseesee Oo, 000.04 CREDIT 
3.00 Through Publicity De -partme nt a4 ene 10 OS SS... ee $59.81 
2.00 eG OE casccessessnccesssssseccenaracencsmronsen 34,308.19 Food Draft and Package ’ 
1.25 *Other appropriations for eae Department Expenses refund (net) 570.35 630.16 600.24 
1.00 Recognition _....... rae Ny Pe ci --—- 
2.00 ‘ (4) For Relief and Reconstruction: Total EXPense eccovesvnnsnenenennenen $17,216.52 
1.75 Through Arbeiter Hilfe Aus.lands Of which the Officiz ; Russia 
2.50 Komitee (The Workers’ Aid, For. Pictorial” bears for proportion of office 
sa eign Committee) Berlin: La Eat rent and upkeep ... 900.00 
1.10 Remittances to .... I a 27,988.59 entail 
5.00 Shipments through poomnersoereotor 156.05 SI scisccscscteicinieaceiillabenons $16,316.52 
1.00 *(5) For co-operation with sImilar_ organ- *(Referring to Statements “A,” “B,” “—° and “’*) 
2 40 ganizations in other countries and rate of wages has never exceeded $ 50.00 per week. 
24.00 with Russian Soviet Government AUDITOR'S CERTIFICATE 
“2.50 for control of relief and organiza- — I have examined the accounts of the National Office of the 
5.00 oy cy THON OF Further Aid ....rcorserseseeeeererrrssoee 1,058.76 Committee for International Workers’ Aid (formerly known_as 
2.50 (6) Cost of importing and showing Rus- 7 Friends of Soviet Russia and Workers’ Germany) Chicago, Illi- 
2 50 sian Art Films (net) ...... meseeseaeocees 2,198.04 nois, for the three fiscal years from the date of organization, Au- 
2.50 ‘ = " _ Sa — gust 9, 1921 to July 31, 1924. " 
9 50 Total for Soviet Russia and Work- i I have received all the information and explanaitons I de- 
2 00 ers’ GerMany  ....-.-sse0e sessesseeeeree 103,418.04 manded. Any contributor not reeeiving both an official receipt 
2.40 (7) For self-defense against attacks om and a published acknowledgement of his contribution should 
2.50 our organization — Professional communicate with me. Clothes and other necessaries received 
“25 services, etc. .. serene 499.11 for shipment are not made a part of the financial statements. 
2.50 (8) For Business Office Expense: “= The above statements, “A,” ‘“B,” “C,” and “D,” are of the 
3.65 Statement “Db” seve 16,316.52 $120,233.67 National Office only and are not consolidated to include receipts 
2.50 ee ee meee and disbursements of affiliated locals. Remittances from locals 
2 50 Unexpended Funds, July 31, 1924 $ 12,2227.88 on account of net income are included. Locals are responsible 
30.00 yn nted by: to their own contributors for the acknowledgement and disposi- 
75 — ; Pape tion of funds collected. 
ae Cash A hand and in banks ........ iti, ne In my opinion the above financial statements, “A,” ‘“B,” “C,” 
1970.27 Deposits, Electricity and Telephone and “D” are drawn up to present a true and correct view of the 
j Switchboard _...... stteseeecaeennensenseeees sesseeees 220.00 transactions for the period, and of the state of the funds as at the 

Advances to Speake rs and Loeals........... . 507.31 close of the period. 

Collectible Advances (chiefly for placing J. B. COLLINGS WOODS, 
1D Russian Art Films) ...... saeapiieaiihinls ai . 442.38 Chartered Accountant. 

Advances (chiefly to co-operating press for 299 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

ANY advertising, printing and publicity) . 3,079.61 September 30, 1924. 

Office Furniture and Equipment (cost less October 21, 1924. 
linois. reserve for depreciation) . stots 1,599.38 GERMAN WORKERS RECEIVE LOCAL SHIPMENTS DIRECT. 
4 ; 2 Locals support the National Office by contributions. 

. Rus- Locals support the National Office by contributions. 
ests.” LIABILITIES, Accounts Payable .... , $ 12,227.88 Locals rally to the National Office through the solicita- 
MOVIE DEPARTMENT tion of individual contributions for the National Office. 
STATEMENT “B” IN ADDITION Locals send shipments direct to German 
To Serve Soviet Russia and Workers’ menaced Workers. 
‘st for *Wages—Director and Organizers . we 8, During the third fiscal year, August 1, 1923, to July 31, 
nding *Wages—Oflice and Shipping 1924, direct shipments by Locals have included the 
s and Traveling—Speakers and Organizers ..........0. following: 

Demonstration Equipment, Films, Slides, ete. March 19, 1924 from San Francisco: 

2 Supplies, er woes 5 barrels of relief goods, iMSUred fOPLA........cccesseeeseseeeeees $ 125.00 
lothes Cuts, Mats, Cartoons, Ete. ... scanseevensesescseesesceaseeacess June 7, 1924, from San Francisco: 

1 we Advertiseme ... + on pa and ‘Periodicals 4 barrels of old clothing, 

nation Leaflets and Circ a sinaniauemniiatihebieininiaiad kee sseceeidabietabcasa 1 box Of groceries; IMBUTE TOP...........0..cccscccccccccscccocccssceeseee 500.00 

Posters and Show Cards ... detdadintiageteinecteauiinasnannansaels July 12, 1924, from New York: 

Postage, Express and Cartage 8 cases of agricultural tools: IMSUTEE FOP ceccccccccccccccccoceee 1,000.00 

and Shipping — and Expense July 17, 1924, from New York: 

Eee i le everseconsanensonsanes Seldasenriccesiinictanaisienini OD IG TD FU ntesechetisniciiactsttnestetscorrscecicemaens 125.00 

Telephone  ................. ssiiasianal eRe eT eRe He July 21, 1924, from New York: 

4 cases of old clothing; no valuation given 
I MI sinc cialas thbecitaneinnats $32,855.64 a 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT TOTAL (exclusive of items not valued in dollars)....$1,750.00 
907.48 STATEMENT “c” (Signed) ROSE KARSNER, Secretary. 
To Serve Soviet Russia and Workers’ Germany. J. B. Collings Woods, Auditor. 
*Wages—Speakers amd Organizers o......cccccccccccccseccessescsessceceeeesm oe $ 215.00 October 21, 1924. 











Two Pamphlets of Importance 


Just Off the Press 


LENIN 


THE GREAT STRATEGIST OF THE 
CLASS WAR 
By A. Losovsky, 


General Secretary of the Red International of 
Labor Unions. 





RESOLUTIONS AND DECISIONS 
THIRD WORLD CONGRESS 


OF THE 
RED INTERNATIONAL OF LABOR UNIONS 
HELD IN MOSCOW, JULY, 1924 | 


ORDER NOW 
Single copy 15 cents 
Reduced rates on bundle orders. 














Send remittance to 


THE TRADE UNION EDUCATIONAL LEAGUE 


Wm. Z. Foster, Secy. 
1113 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
































Certain Advantages! 


A great deal of economy—not to mention the guar- 
antee of prompt delivery—are all yours when you 
subscribe for the WORKERS MONTHLY. 


Every month, besides the expected features to be 
continued, there are special features you will want— 
and should have for a thorough understanding of the 
American and world Labor movement. 

And by chance, you may not get every issue from 
your news dealer. 

You will want the increasing pleasure and informa- 
tion to be gained from each number of the WORKERS 
MONTHLY—you can depend on receiving it when you 


SUBSCRIBE 
For Yourself or 


Rates 


For Your Friends 


$2.00 a Year $1.25 Six Months 


Use this blank for convenience. 











THE WORKERS MONTHLY 
1113 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Enclosed find 6................ eM i ictatntiosiisl mos. subscription. 
SEITE alapundebcsbicibiolhsehianssatiniinlesh ssa ebindiapitccithcticiacadiuscaideundsiainiae’ 
Sun seashells ected 
STTa i hecsubictaatinsteteeiehaniisiadieiiiibeniieisbieeiiiia dial i cccicinssisisieasienndl 








Just Published! 
THE STENOGRAPHIC AD VERBATIM REPORT of 
The DEBATE of the Century! 
Is Capital Punishment a Wise Public Policy? 
CLARENCE JUDGE A. J. 


DARROW versus TALLEY 


Attorney of Leopold-Loeb Case N. Y. Court of Gen. Sessions 
Preface by LOUIS MARSHALL : 

Foreword by LEWIS B. LAWES, Warden of Sing Sing Prison 

Held in New York in Oct. 26, 1924, before an audience of 3,500 

Illustrated with portraits of the debaters Price $1.00 postpaid 

THE LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 

500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. W New York 











CRAMER — 


Ladies’ Tailor and Furrier 
Since 1893 


de Su Phone Sheldrake 0515 
q ——— SS —si«SG'722 Sheridan Road Chicago 
— 


- JAY STETLER’S RESTAURANT | 


Established 1901 


1053 West Madison Street 
Tel. Monroe 2241 








Chicago 











OU are reading this advertisement; others will read 


yours when it appears in 


THE WORKERS MONTHLY 


Send for advertising rates. 








TWO INTERESTING BOOKS ABOUT 
INTERESTING PEOPLE 


The Education of Ernest Wilmerding, The story of 
the unfolding of a young man’s mind, by Edward C. 
Wentworth; $2.00. 

The Growing Dawn and the Spirit of the Lower North 
Side, Plays of 1922, by Edward C. Wentworth; $2.50. 


For sale at all booksellers or order direct from publishers 











COVICI McGEE COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
READ! 
The Stenographic Report of the Great International DEBATE 


Can the Soviet Idea of Government Take Hold 
of America, England and France? 
BERTRAND SCOTT 


RUSSELL versus NEARING 


Introduction by SAMUEL UNTERMYER 
Illustrated by portraits of the debaters 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
THE LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. W New York 
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AOAC A 


. This Is For 
YOU! 


If you want to add your efforts in building 
the Labor movement. 


y, PMA OA ae RBC OA WRG = 


“Tool Box ) 
La Builder ¥-the 
Labor’ Seven ent 
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It Contains: 

A Calendar— 

You'll need it to set your meeting; 
Important Dates— 

In American and World working class history; 
Information— 

On ever so many things; 
Membership and Sub Blanks— 

With prices, of course; 





A List of Communist Papers in America— 
In all languages with prices; 


Memo Blanks— 
For address, notes and telephone numbers; 


Two Sheets to Score— 
When A Speaker makes a fine point; 


— 
To carry your union and Party cards. 


And a heap of other “high-speed tools for a big 
construction job”—in a booklet of 28 pages 
that will fit your vest pocket. 
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All these tools are in it to assist 
you in the building of your paper, 
your Party, your union—the whole 
Labor movement. 


| 


Containing, all the necessary 
[mploments and the by-laws 
—— of the trade-— 
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\ ANNA" N | \ PM Li. 1) Nh Wan we know that when you receive it, you will be in 
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We will gladly send the “Tool Box” to you—because 
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THE DAILY WORKER ARMY OF BUILDERS 








y of 
i C. An army of thousands of workers who are happily banded together in an effort to build the Labor Movement 
in a most effective way—-by building 

orth 

). 

hers 

“The National Labor Daily” 

ATE 1113 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago, IIl. 
lold 


ONUCEUCAOECUCTCCAUECECAEOEOATOTAOGEETUOAAAUETAAUU EA AAAAOEE TAHA AP EEUU ATNN UUM 


Subscription (Outside of Chicago) 
$6.00 a Year $3.50 Six Months $2.00 Three Months 
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WHETHER YOU SEND US YOUR SUBSCRIPTION OR NOT— 
BE SURE TO SEND FOR A TOOL BOX! 
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York 
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